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The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


aw? 


Ready for Its Opening on February 20 


World's Greatest Exposition Will Be Unsurpassed in Variety, 
Interest and Splendor---San F rancisco Invites the World ` 


ch, 
tq HE , gétama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition is the 
first of the great world's 
expositions to celebrate 
a contemporaneous event 
and it 1s quite probable 
that it will be the last of the universal 
expositions to be held within the pres- 
ent generation. 

Readers who have followed with in- 
terest the progress of the exposition 
since its inception will be still more 
interested in learning what effect, if 
any, the present cataclysm in Europe 
has had upon the forthcoming celebra- 
tion. As a beginning it may be stated 
that the war has caused none of the 
nations to withdraw their participa- 
tion, that since the outbreak of the 
war the number of conventions voting 
to meet in San Francisco has increased 
at a greater proportionate rate than 
before, and the applications for exhibit 
space have been unprecedented in their 
volume. As to attendance—a canvas 
of all the railroads and tourist agencies 
in the United States and Canada predi- 
cates the greatest travel movement in 
the history of the United States. 

The progress of the exposition at 
this writing, one month before the of- 
ficial opening, more than bears out the 
predictions above. Consignments of 
exhibits from twenty-four countries 
have reached San Francisco—whole 
shiploads and trainloads of costly dis- 


3 


plays have been unloaded at this port. 


Vast consignments are arriving daily 
and the exhibits alone give assurance 
that the exposition will be unrivalled 
in its magnitude, splendor and inter- 
est. The value of some of the in- 
dividual installations of exhibits will 
reach one million dollars, while the 
variety and extent of the displays made 
by the participating nations may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the govern- 
ments of China and Japan sent thor- 
oughly organized commissions through 
every province collecting the choicest 
products under a well defined plan and 
from these first collections the best ex- 
hibits were then re-selected. By far 
the larger part of the exhibits, how- 
ever, were prepared especially for dis- 
play at San Francisco. The same care 
was exercised in Australia, New Zea- 
land, South and Central America, the 
Caribbean countries, Canada, Europe 
and the Far Eastern nations, like Per- 
sia, Turkey, Indo and Cochin China, 
Siam, etc. The choicest displays from 
three European expositions, one at 
Malmo, Sweden; one at Genoa, Italy, 
and one at Ghent, which were left in- 
tact after the outbreak of the war, will 
be on display at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. As rapidly 
as the exhibits reach San Francisco 
they are carried by the exposition rail- 
way and unloaded in the space they 
are to occupy. Small armies of work- 
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er—View of the Court of the Four Seasons, looking northeast 
Lower—Avenue of Progress, showing the Palace of Mines. 


Upp 
Products (left) and Agriculture (right). 


between the Palaces of Food 
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men are engaged in constructing the 
booths in the exhibit palaces, some of 
these being three and four-story struc- 
tures. 


So far as the building of the ex- 
position is concerned it was more than 


ninety per cent completed five months 
before its opening day. The vast main 
exhibit section was practically finished 
and the greatest interest was centered 
in the huge amusement section, the 
Zone, and in the area devoted to the 
pavilions of the nations and buildings 
of the states. 


The exposition grounds, 635 acres in 
extent, are equal to the combined areas 
of the World's Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago and the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo. The exhibit pal- 
aces are the loftiest exposition build- 
ings ever erected and through the plan 
by which they are grouped, the build- 
ings of the main exhibit section oc- 
cupying the central portion of the site, 
blend together architecturally as the 
palaces of a vast oriental city. "The 
plan was the outgrowth of the efforts 
of a commission of many of the most 
notable architects in America, who 
worked in free collaboration with their 
professional brothers abroad. Included 
in the personnel of the commission 
were Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White; Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, 
and the Burnham Company of New 
York; Henry Bacon of Boston; George 
W. Kelham, formerly of Boston, but 
now of San Francisco; Louis C. Mull- 
gardt; W. B. Faulle of Messrs. Bliss 
and Faulle, and many others of equal 
national fame. This commission held 
many meetings and the final plan to 
group the buildings in great masses 
was reached after consultation with 
Mr. Edward H. Bennett, the noted ex- 
pert in city planning. The plan as 
adopted presents two great charms. In 
the first place it will not be necessary 
to walk vast distances between the 
buildings and so get completely fagged 
out after a day of sightseeing, and in 
the second place the buildings present 
an almost indescribable effect of mag- 
nificence and splendor. 
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The grounds lie in the city limits 
of San Francisco, just inside the Gol- 


den Gate and face north on San Fran- 
cisco Bay for two and one-third miles. 
Their total length is almost three 
miles, but a part of the eastern area 
is separated from the bay by the Fort 
Mason Military Reservation, beneath 
which a tunnel was recently dug, per- 
mitting the "belt line" railroad, con- 
structed by the State Harbor Commis- 
sion, to enter the site. On the south, 
east and west the site, which is some 
six feet above high tide and rises grad- 
ually, is encircled by successive ranges 
of hills, presenting the effect as of en- 
folding walls of a vast semi-amphi- 
theatre. From the bay the exhibit sec- 
tion, which occupies the center of the 
grounds, stands out in splendid con- 
trast with its impressive natural set- 
ting; with the bay and with the lofty 
hills to contend with small or detached 
buildings would have been dwarfed by 
the contrast. But not these. The 
walls of the exhibit palaces are as high 
as the average six-story city block; 
transverse naves 11O feet above the 
ground run north and south and east 
and west through the buildings, and 
colossal domes and towers and min- 
arets, gorgeous with color, rise as the 
domes and spires of a vast oriental city 
to heights of 160, 270 and 235 feet. 
There is no doubt that nowhere in the 
world at the present time is there such 
a collection of architectural marvels to 
be seen as at San Francisco. In Paris, 
London or Constantinople you may see 
details which will, perhaps, rival those 
of the City of Palaces at the Aveden 
Gate and will, of course, have behind 
them an historic interest, but nowhere 
can you see so great a mass of archi- 
tectural marvels, each equally beau- 
tiful and fascinating, all reproducing 
the best features of European archi- 
tecture and adapting it to the environ- 
ments, as in this stupendous archi- 
tectural creation. 


The great main buildings, however, 
have formidable competitors in their 
beauty and originality, in the wonder- 
ful structures on the Zone, which oc- 
cupies the east flank of the grounds, 
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as well as in the huge pavilions of the 
nations on the west flank and nearest 
the Golden Gate. In their architecture, 
distinctive of the countries they rep- 
resent, the foreign pavilions have never 
been surpassed or even equaled. The 
great Danish pavilion, for example, 
presents the architecture of the famous 
Kronberg Castle, familiar to devotees 
of Shakespeare as the abode of the 
melancholy, irresolute Hamlet. The 
Turkish pavilion, on the other hand, in 
part suggests the mosque of Saint 
Sophia's at Constantinople; the Italian 
pavilion, whích is comprised of seven 
inter-connected structures, suggests 
nothing more than a section of a 
charming Italian city, and one really 
feels he is gaining a glimpse of the 
charms of Italy as portrayed in the late 
Marien Crawford’s works. Nothing 
could be of greater fascination than 
the quaint oriental touch presented in 
the architecture of the Chinese and 
Japanese pavilions and gardens. The 
Chinese pavilion is patterned after the 
Forbidden City, while the Japanese 
pavilion recalls the famous temple of 
Ki Ka Ku Ji at Kioto, which is more 
than one*thousand years old. Both 
of these structures and their surround- 
ing gardens are fashioned by native 
artisans brought from China and Japan 
in either case, and even the materials, 
the rare shrubs and ornaments, were 
imported at a tremendous cost. The 
Imperial Government of Japan appro- 
priated $600,000 for its participation, 
and the awakening Republic of China 
appropriated $750,000. Most of the 
‘great foreign pavilions do not require 
an entablature for their identification. 
The visitor will at once recognize 
the exquisite Netherland’s pavilion as 
in every way typical of the most in- 
teresting architecture of the republic. 
Among the state buildings many his- 
toric structures are represented. There 
is the old State House as Boston for 
the Massachusetts building; there are 
the Trenton Barracks for the New Jer- 
sey building, and Washington's old 
home at Mt. Vernon for Virginia. 
Altogether forty foreign nations and 
forty-four American states and ter- 
ritories are represented at the expo- 
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sition and there is the probability that 
every state in the Union will be rep- 
resented, as plans are under way in 
all the others. In addition, many thou- 
sands of exhibitors will take part, even 
German and English exhibitors being 
represented upon a large scale, al- 
though it will be recalled Germany 
and England were the two leading 
European nations that declined to par- 
ticipate officially in the exposition. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the exposition, insofar as its exhibits 
are concerned, and the one which dis- 
tinguishes it from former world’s ex- 
positions is, that all the displays will 
be of present-day origination. The ex- 
position celebrates a contemporaneous 
achievement, the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and afl exhibits that are 
entered for competitive award will be 
those that have been originated or pro- 
duced since the great Louisiana Pur- 
chase..Exposition at St. Louis ten years 
ago. Thus the exposition will be a 
vast working laboratory, a great 
world’s university exemplifying the 
creative efforts of mankind. 

Many of the exhibits will have an 
especial interest to the delegates to 
great national and international con- 
‘More than 
three hundred of these bodies, devoted 
to almost every phase of human activ- 
ity, have decided to meet in San Fran- 
cisco next year. Delegates to con- 
gresses interested in social progress 
and welfare work will, for example, 
see in the Palace of Mines an exhibit 
three-fourths of an acre in extent, illus- 
trating the methods by which the 
largest steel corporation in the world 
is caring for and plans to still further 
advance the welfare of its employees; 


in the Palace of Education they will 
be interested in the great United States 


Government exhibit; persons inter- 
ested in the agricultural development 
of the country will have the oppor- 
tunity of learning how Argentina ad- 
vances lands, stock and credits to de- 
serving settlers. 

Of special interest in connection 
with the foreign participation the 
nations are not attempting to show 
everything that they produce, but will 
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Upper—Main approach to Festival Hall, from the South Gardens. Here musical festivals will 
be held and other entertainment features. A great pipe organ has been installed. Especial atten- 
tion has been given to the acoustic properties. The architect received his inspiration for this 
structure from the Theatre des Beaux Arts type of French architecture. Lower—The Court of the 
Four Seasons, designed by Henry Bacon of Boston. The half-dome at the back marks the passage- 
way into the Court of Palms. At the top of this dome is a figure aT Albert Jaegers, representing 
the Harvest. Surmounting columns at each side of it are figures by the same sculptor representing 
Sunshine and Rain. In the foreground is the Fountain of Ceres, by Evelyn Beatrice Longman. 
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lay especial emphasis upon the prod- 
ucts in which they excel. In the Dan- 
ish display, for example, will be shown 
products of the Royal Danish por- 
celain factory at Copenhagen; Japan, 
in her exhaustive exhibit, will display 
priceless works of art, loaned by direc- 
tion of the Imperial Household, and 
many of which could not be duplicated. 
From China there have reached San 
Francisco selections of exhibits col- 
lected under the supervision of the gov- 
ernors of the Chinese provinces. Rare 
silks, satins, carvings, inlay work in 
the precious metals, exhibits of the 
transportation methods employed in 
the old China and the modern methods 
used in the awakening republic will 
be shown. As in the case of the Amer- 
ican exhibits, many industries will be 
shown in operation under skilled work- 
men. Siam will illustrate the life of 
its people and its progressive agricul- 
tural pursuits. New Zealand will make 
a marvelous exhibit of its rare woods, 
of its fleeces, of its superb scenic 
charms. A large number of New Zea- 
land giant tree ferns will be displayed. 
There will be expounded the rare de- 
lights of hunting and fishing in New 
Zealand, where stags and wild boar 
abound and where the trout reach great 
size in the little frequented mountain 
streams. Hawaii will import the sea 
water, in which will be shown live 
specimens of the wonderfully colored 
fish. Australia will exhibit her great 
mining activities, her agricultural and 
live stock interests, her charms for the 
tourist. The Argentine Republic early 
set aside a larger sum than any ever 
appropriated by a foreign nation for 
representation in an American expo- 
sition. The modern cities of Argen- 
tina, the schools, churches, libraries, 
the great live stock and agricultural 
interests will be extensively portrayed 
and the mutual interests of South 
America and North America will be 
emphasized in almost every conceiva- 
ble manner. Bolivia, in addition to 
exhibits of the products of the low 
tropical valleys and.the higher tem- 
perate valleys, will present an unex- 
ampled exhibit of her gold and silver 
mines and several huge bars of pure 
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gold will be shown. From South 
Africa will be shown diamond exhibits 
and methods of extraction. The mag- 
nificent Canadian displays will review 
not only the widely known agricultural 
wealth, but will illustrate the scenic 
charms of the great dominion, of snow- 
clad mountain peaks, of far-reaching 
forest, of inland lakes in chains of sil- 
ver and rushing mountain streams. 

In connection with the more serious 
deliberations of conventions and con- 
gresses, there will be held throughout 
the entire period of the exposition a 
series of great events, including sports 
and athletic events of many kinds con- 
ducted upon a scale of great mag- 
nitude. The Vanderbilt Automobile 
Cup Race and the Grand Prix, two 
supreme events of the automobile year, 
will be held upon a four-mile course, 
embracing a circuit of the exposition 
palaces, a spectacular background far 
excelling in beauty and grandeur any 
which ancient Rome beheld during its 
historic chariot races. The Vanderbilt 
Cup Race will take place on February 
22nd, and the Grand Prix on February 
2/th, 1915. Great motor boats, of the 
deep sea cruiser type, will race for a 
$10,000 prize from New York through 
the Panama Canal to the Golden Gate. 
A series of international yacht races, 
in the 21 meter class, will be held on 
San Francisco Bay. President Wood- 
row Wilson, Emperor William of Ger- 
many and King George of England 
have each offered trophies in these 
events. Swimming, water polo, fly 
casting, canoeing football, baseball 
and long distance foot-racing are in- 
cluded in a series of more than two 
hundred different kinds of contests. 

Of national interest will be the great- 
est live stock show in the world's his- 
tory. More than one-half million dol- 
lars will be awarded in prizes in a con- 
tinuous live stock exhibit. Rare and 
valuable breeds of all kinds of stock 
from distant countries of the globe will 
be shown. Specimens of the Chilling- 
ham wild white cattle will be exhibited. 
With the exception of two specimens 
at the London Zoo, this breed has 
never been outside of Chillingham 
Park, England. The cattle are pure 
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white, with black noses, black tips to 
the ears and black horns. An inter- 
national sheep shearing contest will be 
one of the most unique exhibitions erer 
seen by the layman. 

For the musical events there has 
been built by the exposition the mag- 
nificent Festival Palace upon the 
grounds. This is equipped with a 
wonderful pipe organ, upon which Mr. 
Edwin Lemare, world famous organ- 
ist, among other celebrities will give 
a series of recitals. The International 
Eisteddford will at San Francisco com- 
pete for $25,000 in cash prizes. More 
than 20,000 singers will participate in 
this event. The famous Salt Lake 
Mormon choir, the deep-toned plain- 
tive singers of Hawaii, and even a 
chorus of fifty Mormon singers will 
take part in the choral events. At an 
expenditure of $1,250,000 the expo- 
sition has constructed a great audi- 
torium in the Civic Center of San Fran- 
cisco, which will be used by the great 
conventions and song festivals. Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Crane will present 
their latest terpsichorean novelty, the 
"Exposition Tango;" Mr. Harry Lau- 
der will sing the exposition ballad 
which he is adding to his repertoire, 
and from far-away Siam twenty dan- 
cers of the Royal Household will pre- 
sent their fascinating steps to the ac- 
companiment of the native chants. 

The amusement section of the ex- 
position, “The Zone," corresponding to 
the famous “Midway” at the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, will 
carry out the purpose of the expo- 
sition to give every feature a high edu- 
cational value. 

Imagine, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, the interest, action and novelty of 
ten great circuses, like Barnum and 
Bailey's, combined into a single “great- 
est show on earth" and presented at 
ten times the cost of the single pro- 
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duction, and an idea 1s gained of the 
originality of this section. A total of 
more than eleven millions of dollars 
has been expended in its establish- 
ment. The concessions, as these less 
serious features of the exposition are 
known, include a great open air pano- 
ramic reproduction of the Yellowstone 
National Park and a similar represen- 
tation of the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
presented by two of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads. The Grand Canyon con- 
cession is built upon so prodigious a 
scale that visitors will view the can- 
vases from a standard guage railway 
coach running on a standard guage 
track. A huge working model of the 
Panama Canal is so extensive that 
visitors seated in comfortable theater 
chairs will be carried along the route 
of the canal upon a moveable platform 
and a dictaphone at the arm of each 
chair will describe each scene as it 
comes into view. À novel amusement 
feature will be provided by working 
submarine boats of sixty-five tons dis- 
placement, which will operate in an 
artificial lagoon. The “Aeroscope,” a 
huge inverted pendulum, operating like 
a giant see-saw, with a great balancing 
weight on the short end, a car for pas- 
sengers at the extremity of its longer 
arm, will raise sightseers more than 
325 feet above San Francisco Bay, af- 
fording an unsurpassed view of the 
Exposition City and the Golden Gate. 

Hundreds of wonderful sculptures, 
exquisite mural paintings in colors, 
adorn the courts and the ceilings and 
walls of the colonnades in the main 
exhibit group. Millions of flowers and 
hundreds of rare trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of these from far cor- 
ners of the world, are blossoming there, 
all uniting in an invitation to the world 
to see America in 1915, with San Fran- 
cisco and the exposition as an ob- 
Jective. 
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San Joaquin Valley 


Sierra-flanked along its Eastern line 
For full three hundred miles, 

To guard it from destructive cold and storms 
Of varied Eastern styles; 

Low-lying azure Coast Range on the West 
Where ocean breeze beguiles, 

Inviting in its fertile, broad expanse, 
San Joaquin Valley smiles. 


Her rivers rush to irrigate the land 
From ranges crowned with snow, 

And glant forests tower, old and grand, 
O’er fertile plains below. 

From mesas, by soft breezes fanned, 
Where orange orchards grow, 

To low-lands, by the green alfalfa spanned, 
Where dairy cattle low. 


Midst pomegranate, fig and olive trees, 
Magnolia, palm and pine, e 
Where almonds, prunes and lemons scent the breeze 
Beside the fruitful vine; 
Where waving cereals adorn the leas, 
Near herds of lowing kine, 
Here Nature does her wondrous best to please, 
In ways almost divine. 


Her Eastern foothills and her river sands 
Yield hoards of virgin gold; 

Her West Side oilfield widens and expands 
With wealth of oll untold; 

Her trees and quarries meet the State's demands, 
Where millions' worth are sold; 

Her tall Sequoias point to heavenly lands, 
Majestic to behold. 


The mighty Sacramento River flows 
From Shasta's distant peaks; 
The San Joaquin, from Whitney's constant snows, 
Her Northern Sister seeks; 
Each blesses fields and orchards as it goes 
With great prosperity; 
Then they unite, with self-complacent pose, 
And saunter to the sea. 


Prolific Empire, Marvel of the Nation! 
Thou queenly Golden State! 

The HEART of Thee we toast, in adulation; 
HER greatness makes THEE great. 

Her pulses send the life-blood through Thy veins 
In streams of gold and green, 

Responsive to thy growing needs, she reigns, 
Thy store-house, San Joaquin. 


—Los Angeles, 1914. 
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ALLIES OF THE FARMER 


By JOHN G. TYLER 
Photographs by the Author 


(This article is the first of & series of three which Mr. Tyler has kindly consented to 
write for the readers of this Magazine on the birds of the San Joaquin Valley and their 


relation to the farmer. 


Mr. Tyler is one of the best known orinthologists in the state. He 


has been a student of the birds of the San Joaquin Valley for the past fifteen years and 


is one of the most active members of the Cooper Orinthological Club of California. 


His 


book, “Some Birds of the Fresno District,” has been published by the club. This article 


deals with the birds of prey. 
in his second article.) 


One of the results of the rapid set- 
tling up of the country has been a 
great change in the flora and fauna of 
the San Joaquin Valley. Many species 
of animals, birds and plants that were 
formerly very abundant have been un- 
able to survive in the changed environ- 
ment resulting from cultivation and ir- 
rigation and are now rarely seen. 
Some, indeed, have disappeared forever 
from this part of the state. On the 
other hand, we now have as common 
residents a number of species that were 
unknown previous to man's activity 
along the agricultural and horticultural 
lines. 

How seldom do we realize the vital 
relation that exists between the bird 
population of a district and the farmers 
and their crops! And yet there are 
several instances on record where a 
better knowledge of the food of cer- 
tain birds would have resulted in a 
saving of many thousand dollars. 

We have well organized horticul- 
tural commissions in various parts of 
the country and through these the far- 
mers and fruit growers may learn the 
economic status of insects and the 
methods that have proven successful 
in exterminating or keeping in check 
the injurious species as well as the 
means employed in propagating those 
that are beneficial. 

It is only within the past few years, 
however, that some of the states have 
come to a realization of the fact that 
it is decidedly to their best interest to 
accord more than passive protection to 
several birds that have proven highly 
beneficial, and in certain sections of the 
East, the state ornithologist has be- 
come a very useful official, whose duty 
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Insectivorous and song birds will be discussed by Mr. Tyler 


it is to investigate the food and habits 
of birds in their relation to agriculture 
and to make accessible the information 
thus gained. Today in many of the 
more progressive schools and colleges, 
the study of agriculture is not con- 
sidered as completed without a course 
in Economic Ornithology. 


Laying aside, then, anything in the 
nature of sentiment or prejudice that 
might bias our views, let us consider 
in this article a class of birds that have 
long been deemed man's worst enemy 
and yet in the light of scientific inves- 
tigation they have proven, with only 
three or four exceptions, the most ben- 
eficial of all the wild creatures. At 
the mere mention of the words "hawk" 
and "owl," every farmer thinks of his 
shotgun and sportsmen will often go 
to considerable trouble to get a shot 
at any of the birds of prey. 


As an illustration of the widespread 
nature of this persecution, it is re- 
corded that the legislature of a certain 
state, at the request of several mis- 
guided farmers, placed a bounty on all 
hawks and owls, and in a few years 
these birds had been very greatly re- 
duced in numbers, but as they became 
less abundant a great increase in the 
hosts of rats and mice was noted, and 
during the time that bounty was in 
force the farmers' crops were damaged 
by rodents to the extent of over one 
million dollars, according to a con- 
servative estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture. When the public in 
general comes to realize that all rap- 
torial birds are not ravenous destroyers 
of poultry and wild game, then will 
this prejudice .be overcome. 
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Let it be understood that the writer 
is not endeavoring to carry the impres- 
sion that he believes chickens and 
game birds are never killed by hawks 
or owls, for such a claim could easily 
be disproven. My contention is that 
nearly all of the members of this large 
order of birds prefer squirrels, gophers 
and mice, and resort to a poultry diet 
only when other food is difficult to 
obtain. 


One of the arguments often used 


against the raptores is that they are 


disseminators of disease among stock, 
especially hog cholera. This belief 
doubtless originated in some of the 
more southern states, but we can say 
with assurance that the only bird in 
the San Joaquin Valley whose food 
habits would make such a thing pos- 
sible is the turkey vulture or buzzard, 
as it is commonly called, and it would 
be as absurd to plan the destruction of 
all of the dogs in California because a 
case of rabies was discovered in 
Fresno, as to sweepingly condemn all 
of the raptorial birds because of a 
greatly exaggerated fault of one single 
species. In very few parts of the val- 
ley is this vulture common enough at 
the present time to be seriously con- 
sidered in this connection. It might 
be mentioned in passing that all species 
oí hawks but three, and all owls but 
one, are protected by law and the time 
is not far distant when farmers will 
insist that the law be more generally 
observed than it is at present. 


A brief description of the injurious 
species might not be out of place in 
this connection. One of the worst of 
these 1s the little dark-colored, sharp- 
shinned hawk that skims along the 
canals, through orchards and into the 
trees around farm houses with a swift 
noiseless flight, seldom rising above 
the concealing growths. It never neg- 
lects an opportunity to carry away 
small chickens and devours a large 
number of beneficial insectivorous 
birds. This hawk should not be con- 
founded with the little red and blue 
sparrow hawk that lives, to a large ex- 
tent, upon grasshoppers and beetles, 
but unfortunately the latter’ is a 
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friendly and fearless little fellow with 
slow flight and perches on telephone 
poles and fence posts in plain view. 
Thousands of sparrow hawks are shot 
every winter, while the worthless 
sharp-shin, because of its sneaking 
habits and swift flight, escapes the fate 
it deserves. 


ig 

Another species of which little good 
can be said is the Cooper hawk,.com- 
monly called "Blue Darter." This bird 
is very like the sharp-shin arf appear- 
ance and habits but i$ a tuch larger 
bird and feeds largely on quail, doves ` 
and larks, but N a master the art of 
keeping out of sight n danger 
threatens. It is our one bird to which 
the name “Hen Hawk” mv properly 
be applied, but unfoetunitdy“this title 
is commonly bestowed upon the big, 
slow-flying Buteos, which live almost 
entirely gn. squirrels and gophers, but 
because: of. their” ‘sluggish ' habits’ and 
conspiouousness, have to suffer for the: 
wrongstof another.” ° 


The third member of cine trio of 
harmful birds is the Duck Hawk, which 
is usually called "Bullet Hawk, " be- 
cause of its marvelously rapid flight, 
which is probably faster than that of 
any other bird in the world, with the 
possible exception of the Frigate Peli- 
can or Man-o-war Bird. The Duck 
Hawk, as its name suggests, lives 
largely upon water fowl and is most 
often met with in the vicinity of the 
larger sloughs and ponds, but it 1s not 
averse to a chicken dinner and has the 
unfortunate habit, during the winter 
or early spring, of returning again and 
again to the same flock of chickens and 
nothing but death will cause it to fail 
to take away a chicken at each visit. 
There are a number of instances on 
record of a wounded duck being 
pounced upon by one of thé long- 
winged, black-moustached falcons and 
carried away from almost under the 
feet of the hunter, who usually be- 
comes so disconcerted by the roar of 


the bird's wings as to allow the bird 


to escape uninjured. Fortunately this 

hawk is not very common with us. 
After an examination of the stomach 

contents of hundreds of owls, the De- 
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Nesting site of Swainson Hawk, Helm, Fresno 
County, California. April 30, 1913 


partment of Agriculture assures us 
that only the Great Horned Owl, which 
is represented in this valley by a closely 
allied subspecies, is guilty of the de- 
struction of poultry or game birds. 
This owl, however, is seldom encoun- 
tered far away from timber, and ex- 
cepting an occasional pair along some 
of our larger sloughs and more isolated 
willow clumps, it is not often seen. 


Our most common owl is the Barn 
Owl or “Monkey Face." There is 
abundant evidence to support the state- 
ment that this is one of the most bene- 


ficial birds in the whole San Joaquin 
Valley, but because it often chooses 
to nest in pigeon boxes or about barns 
or tank houses, it is rated as a de- 
stroyer of pigeons when, in reality, 
mice are what it is seeking. An ex- 
amination of thirty-nine of these owls 
from various parts of the country re- 
vealed the fact that there was but one 
that had any trace of poultry in its 
stomach, while four had eaten insects, 
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and thirty-four had been feeding on 
mice and other small mammals. Only 
last season the writer examined a nest 
of this owl in an old tank house on a 
large ranch where the birds had for- 
merly been almost exterminated by 
continued persecution, but at the time 
of my visit they were enjoying the 
protection of a discriminating super- 
intendent. The nest was in the bot- 
tom of an unused tank and when I 
climbed over the edge and dropped in 
on a search for evidence, the sight that 
met my gaze could scarcely have failed 
to convince the most skeptical that 
surely this bird was literally worth its 
weight in gold, for scattered about on 
the floor were eleven gophers, mice 
and kangaroo rats that had been 
brought in during the preceding night 
and in addition to these there were 
partly eaten remains of several more, 
but not a bird of any kind, and al- 
though I searched carefully through 
the debris that had accumulated 
through numerous generations of owls, 
I was unable to find a single chicken 
or pigeon feather. 


Evidence similar to this could be 


given in the case of several of the 
larger hawks, but space will permit of 
the mention of only one. This is the 
Swainson Hawk, which is common on 
the plains during spring and summer, 
but like some of our song birds, seeks 
a more southern clime for its winter 
home, and sometimes migrates in large 
flocks about the time the shooting sea- 
son opens. At this time of year it feeds 
largely upon grasshoppers and may 
often be observed in some numbers 
perched upon the ground. As these 
flights are usually not at a great height 
and the birds travel slowly they are 
sometimes slaughtered by the army of 
enthusiastic hunters who take to the 
fields after a long season of enforced 
inactivity. There have even been in- 
stances reported through our daily 
newspapers of hawk hunting parties 
going out in autos and while one mem- 
ber drove rapidly toward a company 
of the birds, the others fired as the 
hawks took wing and good-sized bags 
were made in the name of sport! Is 
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Nesting site of Western Red-tailed Hawk, Lane's 
Bridge, Fresno County, California. 
March, 1914 


it any wonder that squirrels and other 
rodents are increasing in numbers and 
destructiveness? 


Mr. T. B. Wheaton, of Helm, once 
told me that a pair of Swainson Hawks 
built a nest and reared a family of 
young in a tree within a few hundred 
feet of his barn, but although many 
white chickens ran at will over the 
place and often fed almost under the 
very tree in which the birds had their 


home, he observed that the hawks were 
too busily engaged in catching gophers 
in the alfalfa to notice the chickens, 
and he never had reason to suspect that 
he ever lost a single fowl during that 
season. 

Now, in conclusion, the writer would 
plead for a fair and impartial trial for 
the birds of prey. Within a very few 
weeks they will begin nesting. Pos- 
sibly a pair of Barn Owls will choose 
to take up their residence in the barn 
or tank house of some one who reads 
this article. Perchance, a nest of West- 
ern Redtailed or Swainson Hawks will 
be built in the lone cottonwood out in 
the pasture. Do not think because the 
owl perches at dusk on the barn or 
windmill or if by chance the hawks fly 
over the corral that they are bent on 
mischief. Leave them undisturbed un- 
til the eggs have hatched, then visit 
the nests whenever time permits and 
see for yourself what food is being 
brought to the young birds. If they 
are living on chickens the feathers will 
be there to condemn both parents and 
nestlings, but if the diet has been 
squirrels or gophers the skulls and tails 
will be found scattered about the nest. 

If each farmer and sportsman in the 
San Joaquin Valley will act in this fair- 
minded way during the next few 
months, instead of allowing himself to 
be influenced by prejudice or hearsay 
evidence, hundreds of dollars worth of 
grain and other crops will be spared 
to us, and our State Health Board will 
soon have no cause for concern over 
the spread of bubonic plague through 
the agency of ground squirrels. 


$1250 Receipts from One Acre of Strawberries 


Twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
from one acre of strawberries. What 
do you think of that? "That is the rec- 
ord which H. H. Newell of Porterville, 
who came here four years ago from 


Maine, made on his ranch in the West 
Field. This year he expects to sell 
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$1000 worth of berries from the acre. 
Mr. Newell was in town last week with 
the first winter berries of the season. 
They were fine large berries, the best 
he has ever raised at this time of year. 
The vines, known as the Excelsior, 
were set last March.—Porterville En- 
terprise. 
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Figures which have just been pre- 
pared by the statistical department of 
the Independent Oil Producers Agency 
and which include the salient features 
of the oil business in this state for the 
past year, are for the most part dis- 
closing nothing but confirmation of the 
stressful times which experience of the 
year has brought. 


Thus, the table published below 
shows that the stocks have increased 
2,157,452 barrels this year compared 
with the figures of 1913. 


The total production of the state for 
1914, giving December of this year an 
estimated production of 7,858,500 bar- 
rels, which will be found to vary but 
a slight amount from the final figures, 
is 102,904,426 barrels compared with 
97,599,262 barrels in 1913, a difference 
of more than 5,000,000 barrels for this 
year in excess of that of last year. 


On the other hand, the shipments 
show a decline of 200,000 barrels this 
year under those of 1913; the figures 


The Year 1914 in the Oil Industry 
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being, for 1914 (December estimated), 
95,356,791 barrels, and for 1913 
95,599,262 barrels. 

The daily average production for 
1914 was 281,930 barrels compared 
with 267,827 barrels for 1913. The 
daily average shipments for 1914 were 
261,246 barrels compared with 261,916 
barrels for 1913. The daily average 
surplus for 1914 was 20,684 barrels as 
compared with 5,911 barrels in 1913. 

The oil shut in the daily average for 
1914 is 18,433 barrels as compared with 
4192 barrels for 1913. The daily poten- 
tial surplus for 1914 is 39,117 barrels 
compared with 10,103 barrels for 1913. 
The total amount of oil shut in for 
1914 is 6,728,000 barrels compared 
with 1,532,000 barrels in 1913. The 
stocks on January 1, 1913, were 
47,700,749 barrels, and for January 1, 
1914, were 49,858,201 barrels. 

The following table showing the pro- 
duction, shipments, surplus and range 
of stocks during 1914 includes oil pro- 
duced and used as field fuel: 


Production Shipments Surplus Range in Stock Oil Shut In 

Jandary Ast: ist gebei sn y. GANAS 49858,2201  ...... 
January .......... 8,656,495 7 895,865 762,630 50,620,831 527,000 
February ......... 7,943,638 7,422,570 521,608 51,141,899 476,000 
March ees 8,839,364 8,774,852 64,512 51,206,411 496,000 
ADI sise 8,561,630 8,569,726 8,096 51,198,315 436,000 
May 2e eu 9,046,157 8,352,984 693,173 51,891,488 496,000 
June sans. 9,335,739 8,986,951 348,788 52,240,276 480,000 
July ............. 8,858,535 8,158,505 700,030 52,940,306 505,000 
August .......... 9,034,853 7,956,678 1,078,175 54,018,481 496,000 
September ....... 8,503,849 7,254,861 1,248,988 55,267,469 765,000 
October .......... 8,360,571 7,850,141 510,430 55,777,899 641,000 
November ........ 7,905,095 6,943,658 961,437 56,739,336 678,000 
December ........ 7,858,500 7,192 000 666,500 57,405,836 682,000 
Total 2 102,904,426 95,356,791 7,547,635 57,405,836 6,728,000 
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The policy of the United States is 
to use oil exclusively as a fuel in all 
new battleships and torpedo vessels. 


There are now built or building the 
following ships that use oil exclusively 
as a fuel: Four battleships, forty-one 
destroyers, fifty submarines, one mon- 
itor, three tank ships, three tenders, 
seven oil barges and several tugs and 
small vessels. 


The navy now has the following 
storage tanks complete: Boston, 50,000 
barrels; Melville Station, R. I., 33,000 
barrels; Norfolk, Va., 33,000 barrels; 
Charleston, S. C., 33,000 barrels; Key 
West, Fla, 33,000 barrels; Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, 212,000 barrels; San 
Diego, Cal, 50,000 barrels, and Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, 235,000 barrels. 

The naval appropriation act for the 
fiscal year carries $500,000 for addi- 
tional fuel oil storage at Melville, Nor- 
folk, San Diego, Puget Sound and San 
Francisco, and provides for the follow- 


Exclusive Oil Fuel Policy in U. S. Navy 


a 


ing new ships which will burn oil ex- 
clusively: Two battleships, six de- 
stroyers, eight submarines. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, the navy used something over 
21,000,000 gallons of fuel oil. 

During the year the navy has one 
representative on a commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon the feasibil- 
ity, desirability and expense of the 
government owning and operating a 
pipe line from the Mid-Continent field 
to the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose 
of supplying fuel oil for the navy. The 
navy needs an adequate dependable 
supply of fuel oil that can be used at 
any time without the probabilities of 
increased cost due to forced buying in 
case of an emergency. 

Tests have been carried out during 
the year at the fuel oil testing plant 
at Philadelphia with a view to making 
the naval specifications for fuel oil less 
strict in order to get an oil at a cheaper 
price. 


ES 


California Oil Pipe Lines 
Are Common Carriers 


Five companies controlling the trans- 
portation of ninety-five per cent of all 
the oil produced in California were de- 
clared recently by the State Railroad 
Commission to be common carriers 
and as such amenable to the terms of 
the oil pipe line act of 1913. The com- 
panies affected are the Standard, Asso- 
ciated, Producers Transportation, As- 
sociated Pipe Line Company, and Gen; 
eral Petroleum. 
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United States Makes Big 
Gain in Oil Productiog 


According to reports which come 
from Washington the preliminary fig- 
ures of the Geological Survey of the 
government show a production of oil 
in America during 1914 at 292,000,000 
barrels. This shows a gain of 13 per 
cent over 1913, which itself reached a 
record-breaking total at that time of 
248,446,230 barrels. About 70 per cent 
of the oil in this country for 1914 came 
from this state and Oklahoma. 


Relation of the Initial Cost of Land and Size 
of Business to Pay 


À careful study by government ex- 
perts in regard to the profits made by 
a large number of farmers in different 
parts of the United States shows that 
the size of the farm business is one 
of the most important factors controll- 
ing the farmer's income. The problem 
of how large an investment is needed 
in order to carry on a certain type of 
farming to advantage is of the utmost 
importance. The amount of this in- 
vestment will vary according to the 
type of farming and to the region 
selected. 

In a survey of over 100 farms in an 
irrigated district in Utah only three 
farm owners, with less than $10,000 
total capital, received a labor income 
of more than $1,000 for their year's 
work. 

By labor income in this case is meant 
what remains of the net income after 
deducting 6 per cent for invested cap- 
ital and working capital; in other 
words, what the farmer himself re- 
ceives for his year's work and super- 
vision. 

In a group of thirty-five of these 
men, who had small farms and an av- 
erage capital of $5,345, the average 
labor income was $235. One out of 
every five received nothing for his 
labor and made less than 5 per cent 
interest on his farm investment. With 
high-priced land this amount of capital 
gave him too small an area to utilize 
to advantage. If land were cheaper, 
so that a much larger area could be 
obtained with this same amount of 
money, then $10,000 might be a suf- 
ficient investment to give the farmer 
a substantial income. 

In the central states, where corn, 
wheat and oats are the prevailing crops 
and where land is from $150 to $250 
an acre, $10,000 would be entirely too 
small an investment to yield the owner 
a good income, for the reason that 40 
to 50 acres—the total amount of land 
he could possibly buy with this amount 
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of money—would not utilize his teams, 
machinery, or labor to the fullest ad- 
vantage. 

On the other hand, the number of 

acres is not always a true measure, as 
a big business can be conducted on a 
small area ; 20 acres of truck and small 
fruits may equal a 200-acre farm de- 
voted to grain, hay, cattle and hogs. It 
is the type of farming that determines 
the number of acres necessary for ef- 
ficient operation. Many persons have 
made the mistake of buying too high 
priced land for successful general farm- 
ing. In other words, they paid truck- 
farming prices for land which, on ac- 
count of market relations, should be 
used for only grain and general farm- 
ing. 
The production of the total invest- 
ment that should be used as working 
capital is equally as important as size 
of investment. Generally speaking, 
about 75 to 88 per cent of the farmer's 
investment is in real estate, the other 
12 to 25 per cent being in live stock 
and other equipment. This proportion 
will vary according to the type of farm- 
ing followed. In regions where dairy- 
ing is the main enterprise the amount 
of working capital may represent one- 
fourth of the entire investment. 

A third point in the consideration of 
the farmer's investment is the quality 
of material in which working capital 
is invested. This is especially true in 
regard to live stock. Investigations re- 
lating to profits in farming show con- 
clusively that the efficiency of the ani- 
mals to which the crops are fed is one 
of the most important factors in deter- 
mining the farmer's net income. This 
is to be expected, since on many farms 
in this country the bulk of the crops 
is in reality sold to the dairy herd or 
to meat-producing animals. If these 
are of such poor quality that they yield 
low returns for their feed, the income 
to the farmer must be correspondingly 
small. 
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Madera County Made Splendid Record for 
Production During Year 1914 


Madera County in the year just clos- 
ing made an enviable record in pro- 
duction, according to statistics on file 
with the Madera County Chamber of 
Commerce, and retains its place among 
the most prosperous regions of the 
state. The whole production for 1914 
reached a value of $7,036,741.00. 

The total assessed value of property 
in the county is $13,910,950. 

Therefore the property of Madera 
County in 1914 returned a gross in- 
come of fifty and one-fourth per cent 
of its tax worth. A better conception 
of these figures may be given when it 
is stated that divided equally among 
the 14,000 people in this county the 
year's income from production would 
provide $500.26 for each man, woman 
and child. The average family is com- 
posed of four, so if each wife and child 
gave their share to the head of the 
household he would have in his pos- 
session for a time, at least, the sum of 
$2001.04. 

This county can with ease support 
many thousand more persons and be in 
no wise crowded. The present popula- 
tion could stand one each in a 100-acre 
field and there would still be hundreds 
of handsome farms left for newcomers. 

As a surprise to many will be the 
showing this county made in mineral 
production for 1914. Granite, of 
course, leads, with an output in excess 


Hen's Egg Twenty-four 
Inches in Diameter 


A gigantic egg, twenty-four inches 
in diameter, which Utah Agricultural 
College has placed in the Utah state 
exhibit, is one of the most curious dis- 
plays at the Panama-California Expo- 
sition. Dr. E. G. Titus, professor of 
etomology at the college, declares that 
the egg was laid by a hen, but how it 
came to be so large is a secret which 
he will not reveal. 
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$1,162. Some persons long resident 
here do not know that the largest and 
best iron ore deposits west of the 
Mississippi River are in Madera 
of half a million dollars. Next is cop- 
per, $28,337 ; gold, $9,162, and silver, 
County, but such is the case. These 
lie in the Mount Raymond and Min- 
arets districts, where the ore is almost 
unlimited. Some samples run as high 
as 60 and 70 per cent. These great de- 
posits will some day be extensively 
mined and Madera will take unique 
rank among California counties. 

With a view to showing that part 
of the world which visits the two big 
1915 expositions, that Madera County, 
while rich in agricultural, horticultural 
products and lumber, has mining re- 
sources as well, a complete mineral ex- 
hibit has been gathered and will be 
prominently displayed at San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. 

Those who have given little thought 
to Madera County's wonderful produc- 
tiveness, will find the following figures 
showing the 1914 output extremely in- 
teresting: 


Horticultural ........... $ 852,360.00 
Agricultural ............ 1,591,000.00 
Live Stock: rime 2,444,720.00 
Minerals ............... 548,661.00 
TEAM DOE Suivi. 1 ,600,000.00 

Total ses esse $7,036,741.00 


Electric Lamp is Now 
Made for Hunting Gun 


An electric attachment which may 
be fitted to any shotgun or rifle, en- 
abling accurate shooting after night 
without the necessity of purchasing a 
special firearm, has been devised. The 
projector illuminates objects at a dis- 
tance of approximately 100 yards in 
front of the sight, which makes it pos- 
sible for a hunter to aim at his target 
instead of firing blindly into darkness. 


Just how much does the average 
farmer make? The answer to this 
puzzling question has been long sought 
by agricultural experts, since it is the 
ultimate test of all systems of farm 
management. It is simple enough to 
calculate the cash profits received in 
the course of the year, but these do 
not measure the farmer's success. The 
farm supplies him with much besides 
money—with food, shelter, and fuel. 
For these things the city worker has 
to pay out a large part of his wages. 
They must, therefore, be included in 
any just estimate of the farmer's in- 
come. In other words, the city worker 
is paid entirely in cash, the farmer 
partly in cash, partly directly in the 
necessities of life. 

To obtain fuller knowledge of the 
value of this direct contribution from 
the farm the department has recently 
concluded an investigation which in- 
cluded 438 farm families divided 
among ten states in different sections 
of the county. The report is published 
in United States Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers' Bulletin 635. The in- 
vestigators found that on these farms 
the cost of maintaining each grown 
person was on the average $176 a year. 
This sum was composed of the follow- 
ing items: 


Dairy products .................. $21 
Pork. ed bed cocisa ban 12 
Poultry and eggs ................ 12 
Gardel. oos ose miss Mere 10 
Beef: ve edad ae 6 
PEUR. decus Me ice M s 6 
Wood and coal .................. 13 
Groceries 5 ev debes aro EY EA 22 
House rent ..................... 28 
ECH et on aa eio cula cnin ec 46 

Total assistantes $176 


Of this sum only about 22 per cent 
was paid out in cash. The remainder 
was furnished by the farm, not in the 
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form of money but in those things for 
which the money would have been ex- 
changed. The extent to which a farm 
can thus be made self-sustaining, made 
to supply the wants of the family that 
lives upon it without resorting to buy- 
ing and selling, is indicated by con- 
ditions in the particular area of North 
Carolina included in the investigation. 

The investigators found that in this 
area the average annual value of food, 
fuel, oil, and shelter enjoyed by the 
farm family was $505. Of this sum 
the farm furnished directly $429, leav- 
ing only $76 to be bought. 


Food was, of course, the principal 
item. This amounted to $401.23, of 
which $330.65, or 82.3 per cent, was 
raised on the farm. If it had not been, 
indeed, for such articles as tea, coffee, 
sugar, salt, and other groceries which 
it was impossible to produce at home 
these farms might be called actually 
self-sustaining. Of the animal prod- 
ucts consumed—meat, poultry, milk, 
eggs, cheese, etc.—97.3 per cent were 
home grown; of the fruits 98 per cent 
and of the vegetables 96.1 per cent. 
Of the other articles consumed, how- 
ever, and classed together as groceries, 
only 24 per cent was raised on the 
farm. The grocery bill was therefore 
the largest item in the cash expendi- 
ture. 4 


This was even more apparent in 
other sections where the farms were 
less nearly self-sustaining than in this 
particular area of North Carolina. The 
bulk of the groceries was always 
bought but the total quantity con- 
sumed depended to a great extent upon 
the quantity of animal products and 
vegetables raised on the farm. Where 
these abounded the consumption of 
groceries diminished. From this it 
would seem that an obvious way to 
effect an important saving in expenses 
is to raise more vegetables and animal 
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products on the farm. Whether it is 
better to cut down expenses in this 
way or to increase receipts by concen- 
trating attention on cash crops is one 
of the great problems in farm man- 
agement, the answer to which in each 
individual case depends upon local 
conditions. In the past, however, 
many farmers have not realized the 
existence of the alternative. The two 
other important items in the cost of 
maintenance are house rent and labor. 
Both of these it is a common error to 
overlook in estimating the farmer’s in- 
come. Since the house usually goes 
with the farm and the labor is per- 
formed by members of the family, both 
are taken for granted. This, however, 
is obviously unfair. In the recent in- 
vestigation, for example, the investiga- 
tors found that $125 was a fair rental 
charge for the average farmhouse, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation and re- 
pairs. The fact that the farmer does 


not have to pay out this sum 1s equiva- 
lent to adding $125 to his income. 
With labor it is much the same. The 
members of the family secure by their 
work comfort which they would other- 
wise have to buy; or to put it another 
way, if they did the work for some- 
body else they would be paid. As it 
is they pay themselves. 


It is obvious, therefore, that what 
the farm furnishes directly in food, in 
fuel, in shelter and in rent is an im- 


portant part of the farm family’s in- 
come. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the farmer has cap- 
ital invested in his business, the in- 
terest on which must be earned before 
he can truly be said to be making 
money. In the proper relation of the 
three factors—interest on the invest- 
ment, cash receipts, and direct income 
from the farm—lies the secret of suc- 
cessful farming. 


Plan to Establish State Department of Agriculture 


At the Fruit Growers Convention 
held in Los Angeles last month the 
legislative committee submitted the 
following report and the convention 


gave instructions to draft a law that 
will embrace all departments of ag- 
riculture under one officer. Following 
are the recommendations of the com- 
mittee: ; 


As a result of a consideration of the 
various statutes relating to agriculture 
in the State of California at a meet- 
ing of the State Fruit Growers’ Con- 
vention in Davis, and of a further con- 
sideration during the present meeting, 
your Legislative Committee, in the in- 
terest of economy, efficiency and the 
development and protection of the re- 
sources of the state, recommends that 
the State Fruit Growers’ Convention 
records itself as favoring the creation 
of a State Department of Agriculture 
to be administered by a secretary of 
Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture should exercise all the execu- 
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tive and regulator’s powers and should 
perform the duties now vested in and 
required to be performed by such 
boards, commissions and officers as 
follows: 


The State Board of Agriculture, the 
State Agricultural Society, the State 
Commissioner of Horticulture, the 
State Board of Horticultural Exam- 
iners, the State Dairy Bureau, the 
Board of Veterinary Medicine, the 
State Veterinarian, the State Board of 
Sheep Commissioners, the Stallion 
Registration Board, the State Board of 
Viticultural Commissioners, the State 
Board of Forestry, the State Forester, 
the Conservation Commission of the 
State of California, the State Superin- 
tendent of Weights and Measures, the 
State Analyst, the Redwood Park 
Commission, the Reclamation Board 
of the State of California, the State 
Water Commission, and other statutes 
relating to agriculture not properly be- 
longing to the functions of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


One Month's Cream Check Tells Story of 
Pure Bred Stock in the Dairy Herd 


It pays to stock your dairy ranch up 
with pure-bred cows. This fact was 
proven in December by W. H. Smith, 
the dairyman, living southeast of Han- 
ford. Mr. Smith was one of the lead- 
ing buyers at the big Holstein-Freisan 
breeders' consignment sale held here 
in October. He purchased three cows 
and one heifer, for a total of $2100, and 
his investment was looked upon with 
interest by those who questioned the 
policy of the seemingly big investment. 
It will interest all dairymen and cat- 
tle breeders to know what Mr. Smith's 
experience has been. 

His December deliveries of butterfat 
to the Lucerne Cream and Butter Com- 
pany for the four pure-bred animals 
was $48.52. In addition to this in- 
come he used $2.40 worth of milk on 
his ranch and $1.60 worth of butterfat, 
adding $4 to the income and making 
the total $52.52, or an average of $13.13 
per animal. 

It is not disputed that $8 or $10 is 
considered a good income from a good 
grade cow. Mr. Smith's experience 
leads him to the conclusion that there 


is as much more profit 1n raising pure- 
bred animals, over the "grade" animal, 
as there is profit in raising "grades" 
over what are termed “scrubs.” In 
short, if it is good business to dispose 
of the scrubs in a dairy herd and im- 
prove the herd by acquiring a pure- 
bred sire, or by other means, making a 
"grade" herd of it, there is just as 
sound business principle back of going 
a step further and converting the herd 
into an entire pure-bred herd. This 
argument is based on returns from 
milk production entirely without tak- 
ing into consideration the profit which 
accrues from the sale of pure-bred off- 
spring. 

It costs no more to keep a good cow 
than a poor one, and though the orig- 
inal investment may seem large, Mr. 
Smith insists that it will pay in the 
long run. 

He had disposed of most of his grade 
stock, which were some of the best of 
that quality in Kings County, and as 
fast as he can he will work into rais- 
ing pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle. 
—Hanford Journal. 


Seven Counties Produced More than 3,000,000 
Pounds of Butter Each in 1914 


According to figures compiled by F. 
W. Andreasen, secretary of the State 
Dairy Bureau, the butter production 
of Kings County is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and if the increase con- 
tinues it will soon have a place among 
the large butter-producing counties of 
the state. 

The total. production of butter in 
Kings County in 1914, according to the 
figures mentioned above, was 3,164,620 
pounds, against 2,313,963 pounds in 
1913, or a gain of 850,657 pounds. 

When it is taken into consideration 
that there were only seven counties in 
the state that produced over three mil- 
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lion pounds of butter last year, and 
that one of these was Kings, with the 
smallest area of any of the seven, the 
extent of the dairy industry in this 
county can be readily appreciated. 
Stanislaus County, with 8,184,390 
pounds, shows the largest production, 
and Imperial and Humboldt counties 
come next with a production of over 
five million each. Tulare County is 
third with 4,362,290 pounds. Fresno 
and Merced counties are in the same 
class with Kings, with over three mil- 
lion each. 

The total production of butter for 
1914 in the state was 59,286,460 
pounds.—Hanford Sentinel. 
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Does the Soil Offer Opportunity for the Man 
Without Capital? It Does at Atwater 


Three years ago six men each bought 


a twenty acre tract of land situated in 
the Martin Colony near Atwater. The 
price paid was $115 an acre—$300 
down and the remainder to be paid 
with a third of the crop each year un- 
til paid for. This land was planted 
to sweet potatoes, but as it was new 
land the first crop was very light. 
Three of these men, besides erecting 
homes for themselves and making 
many other substantial improvements, 
this fall have cleared up all indebted- 
ness on their land. The remaining 
three expect to finish paying for their 
land next season. All, with the ex- 
ception of the initial payment of $300, 
was made from the land. One-third of 
the crop each season went towards 
paying for the land, while the other 


two-thirds went for the worker’s liv- 
ing and to making improvements on 
the land. These places are worth over 
$4000 today. This was certainly a fine 
opportunity for a poor man without 


capital and who is not afraid of work 


to acquire a home. There are still 
similar chances in this section open to- 
day to energetic men. 

J. J. Manncebo, one of the men who 
completed paying for his land this sea- 
son, harvested 3000 crates of sweet 


potatoes from 18 acres of land. He is 


holding half of these potatoes, which 
are unusually fine, for $2.00 per crate, 
but if this crop had been sold at the 
average market price of the season they 
would have brought $250 per acre for 
his season's work.—Atwater Chron- 
icle. 


Brood Sow of Wasco Colonist is Almost 
Worth Her Weight in Gold 


A. W. Thresher, whose hog farm 


west of Wasco is reputed to be the 
largest of any in the county where 
thoroughbreds are kept exclusively, 
owns one sow which he considers al- 
most worth its weight in silver if not 
in gold. 


From this animal, which he bought 
while still a small pig from the Bas- 
sett stock farm at Hanford, he realized 
the tidy sum last year oí $165, and he 
still has the sow and one of her first 
litter pigs. The animal now is mother- 
ing a litter of six pigs which Mr. 
Thresher does not include in his es- 
timated profit, they having been born 
two weeks after the year on which his 
figures were based, had expired. 


The animal is a thoroughbred Pol- 
and-China, purchased November 22, 
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1913. Her first litter was seven pigs, 
all of which lived. Five of these were 
sold soon aíter being weaned for $15 
apiece. The remaining two, after be- 
ing kept a short time, brought $25 
each. In the second litter were nine 
pigs, eight of which survived, and these 
were sold at $15 apiece. 

Mr. Thresher has kept as high as 
ninety pigs on ten acres of alfalfa and 
inasmuch as most of his stock has been 
sold for breeding purposes he has not 
been required to buy but little outside 
feed for fattening purposes. He feeds 


his hogs alfalfa with a small portion 


of barley ground together and the 
whole wet down as mash. He has in- 
stalled a feed grinder, which he op- 
erates with the same power that he 
uses for running his pump.—Wasco 
News. 


Cotton Seed Meal Offers Advantages 
for Cheap Feeding of Beef Cattle 


Because of the abundant supply of 
cottonseed meal that there is likely to 
be in this country this year, specialists 
in the agricultural department of the 


United States government believe the 
farmer has better opportunity to make 
money by feeding beef cattle than for 
some years past. The feeding value 
of cottonseed meal has been recognized 
by agricultural authorities for some 
time and large quantities of it are ex- 
ported annually to Europe where the 
farmers, especially those in Denmark, 
are also aware of its usefulness. It 
now seems likely that the price of cot- 
tonseed meal will continue to be con- 
siderably lower than in recent years 
and the American farmer should there- 
fore utilize it to advantage to make 
cheap gains. 

Two causes combine to lower the 
price of cottonseed by-products. The 
cotton crop in the south this year is 
good, and the foreign markets have 
been seriously interfered with by the 
European war. It is estimated that 
this year 15,000,000 bales of cotton will 
be produced in the United States. This 
should yield 6,680,000 tons of seed. All 
of this, of course, will not be crushed, 
but if last year's proportions hold good 


again about 2,000,000 tons of cotton- 
seed meal will be available. 

Last year approximately 400,000 tons 
were sent abroad. Under present con- 
ditions it is not probable that anything 
like this quantity will be exported this 
year, and, as the cotton crop is larger 
than before, it is safe to assume that 
the quantity of cottonseed meal on the 


home market will be 500,000 tons more . 


than last year. This situation has al- 
ready resulted in a substantial drop in 
the price of cottonseed by-products. 

Cottonseed meal can now be bought 
in the south at prices ranging from $22 
to $24 per ton instead of $27 to $31 de- 
manded last year. An even greater de- 
crease has taken place in the price of 
cottonseed hulls, which are now sell- 
ing at from $4.50 to $5.50 a ton instead 
of $7 to $9 a ton. 

At these prices cottonseed meal is 
approximately $15 per ton cheaper than 
linseed meal, and in addition its feed- 
ing value is a trifle higher. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that the cattle feeder 
all over the country should utilize cot- 
tonseed meal to a far greater extent 
than he has done in the past. 

This meal is very rich in protein, and 
it is usually considered that its feed- 
ing value is at least twice that of corn. 


New Geological Map Shows Petroleum Resources 


The United States Geological Sur- 
vey has just printed a large, colored 
wall map showing the petroleum re- 


sources and the natural gas deposits 


of the United States, and also the thou- 
sands of miles of trunk oil pipe lines. 
The map shows the areas underlain 
by known oil pools and known gas 
pools, as well as general localities 
which are productive in either oil or 
gas, and also areas where there are 
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noteworthy occurrences of either oil or 
gas but where there is no present pro- 
duction. The map is 49 by 76 inches, 
printed on the scale of 40 miles to 1 
inch, in five colors. It is printed in 
two sheets and is sold, unmounted, by 
the Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., at $1 a copy. This map not only 
shows graphically the oilfields and pipe 
lines, but is an excellent general miap 
of the United States. 


The Japanese Farmer in California---Report 
of the State Board of Agriculture 


California has 331 farms owned by 
Japanese, according to the report of 
George Robertson, state statistician of 
the State Board of Agriculture. Be- 
sides this, the Japanese have under 
lease 282 farms and own 218 town lots 
in different parts of California. The 
total acreage owned by them in farm 
lands is 12,726 acres, valued at 
$609,605. The acreage under lease by 
them is 17,596. The town lots are 
valued at $235,675. These figures were 
compiled with the aid of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1910 
the Japanese population of the state 
was 41,356. 


Fresno has the greatest number of 
Japanese farm owners, 31; Los An- 
geles is next, with 27; Placer third, 
with 26. Sacramento County has 17 
Japanese farm owners with a total of 


44 acres, valued at $23,290. Japanese 
own city property valued at $44,200 
in Sacramento. They have 78 farms 
under lease in Sacramento County, 
with an acreage of 4,682. 


The Japanese of the state have 2,548 
places of business. The capital in- 
vested is $4,075,226. Sixty-eight per 
cent of them have an investment of 
less than $1000 each. The total an- 
nual business transacted is $16,114,407, 
of which 37 per cent was carried on 
by white people. 

The total annual rent paid by Jap- . 
anese business houses in California is 
$900,000. | 

Aside from the lease holds men- 
tioned above there are a number of 
Japanese who rent on a share basis 
lands in California which are not in- 
cluded in the report. 


Millions of Acres of Public Lands Available 


for New Homeseekers in California 


California has 20,853,637 acres of 
public land, according to a report of 


the State Board of Agriculture. Of 
this 15,633,304 is surveyed and 
5,220,333 is unsurveyed. The only 


counties having no vacant lands are 
Sutter, Santa Cruz, San Mateo, San 
Francisco, and Marin. 

The larger part of this area consists 
of grazing, timber, mineral, mountain- 
ous or desert lands. Some of it is very 
valuable, but for agricultural purposes 
most of it, because of lack of water or 
transportation facilities or because of 
its conformation, is useless. 

San Bernardino County has by far 
the largest amount of public land, 
7,128,094 acres, or more than one-third 
of the state's total. Practically all of 
this is desert land. Southern Califor- 
nia, in fact, including Mono and Inyo 
counties, directly tributary thereto, has 
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a big majority of the state's total. The 
only county north of the Tehachapi to 
have more than 1,000,000 acres is Las- 
sen, with 1,359,116. "Those counties 
having more than 50,000 acres are: 
Butte, 54,824; Calaveras, 73,354; Fres- 
no, 239,375; Humboldt, 104,634; Im- 
perial, 91,650; Inyo, 3,797,790; Kern, 
/30,190; Lake, 175,338; Lassen, 1,359,- 
116; Los Angeles, 717,383; Mariposa, 
85,853; Mendocino, 272,511; Modoc, 
334,146; Mono, 315,376; Monterey, 
317,616; Napa, 77,554; Riverside, 
1,767,649; San Benito, 199,310; San 
Bernardino, 7,128,094; San Diego, 
490,170; San Luis Obispo, 227,157; 
Santa Clara, 71,590; Siskiyou, 272,216; 


Sonoma, 57,087; Stanislaus, 50,556; 
Tehama, 65,582; Trinity, 92,217; 
Tulare, 60,864; Tuolumne, 68,578; 


Ventura, 109,048. 
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VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


Twenty acres in the Dakota Colony 
near Kerman recently sold for $6600. 
Seventeen acres are improved. 

In the foothill country of Tulare 
County, near Ducor and Lois, there 
has been a heavy planting of grain. 

Dairymen in the vicinity of Visalia 
are making substantial increases each 
inonth in the volume of business trans- 
acted by the local creameries. 

The Porterville Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association recently held a very 
successful exhibit and is planning an- 
other one for 1915. 

It is said that close to 800,000 acres 
of grain has been sowed in the Tulare 
Lake bottom lands and adjacent coun- 
try. The early planting has gotten the 
advantage of the recent rains and is 
now several inches above the ground. 

Lady bugs, according to the Horti- 
cultural Commission of Tulare County, 
has rid the citrus belt of that county 
of the cotton cushion, an insect growth, 
which at one time threatened to be a 
serious menace to the citrus industry. 

Four crops of apples from a tree of 
the red June variety is one of the 
boasts of achievement from Kings 
County. The first crop was taken off 
in June, the second in August, the 
third in October and the last in Decem- 
ber. 

One result of the work of the Tulare 
Poultry Association seems to be an in- 
crease in the number of first grade eggs 
handled each month. No. 1 eggs, 
which bring the top price, now seem 
to be three times as plentiful as the 
next grade. 

A representative of the Australian 
Government spent considerable time 
last month in the citrus belt of Tulare 
County studying the methods of 
orange culture, picking, packing and 
marketing. It is said that there is a 
vast acreage suitable for citrus de- 
velopment in Australia which the gov- 
ernment plans to throw open for col- 
onization and instruct the settlers in 
the methods of the business. 
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Shipping of oranges were concluded 

in Porterville January 2nd, with a total 
of 1967 cars, representing a net value 
to the growers of more than $1,100,000. 
The total output from Tulare County 
is expected to exceed 5000 cars this 
season. 
. Experiments in the growing of sweet 
potatoes, for the San Joaquin Valley 
Counties Association exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, are being 
carried on near Livingston. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the varieties grown 
in the experiment: Vineless Pumpkin 
Yam, Yellow Yam, Florida, Vineless 
Yam, Red Brazilian, Red Jersey, Miles 
Yam, Key West Yam, Maney Hall, 
Georgia, Red Bermuda, White Yam, 
Southern Yam, Yellow Jersey, Big 
Stem Jersey, Dahomey, Eclipse Sugar 
Yam, Pierson and Yellow Strasburg. 
Determination has not been fully made 
as to the variety best adapted to the 
soil of that section, but it is anticipated 
that a number of the varieties will 
prove satisfactory. 


The Alisal beet pulp feeding station, 
located nine miles east of Salinas, in 
the Gabilan Mountains, is now being 
conducted exclusively by Miller and 
Lux. In former years several local 
stockmen maintained feeding corrals 
there and finished 4000 or 5000 beeves 
annually. Today Miller and Lux have 
2/50 steers fattening on beet pulp and 
chopped alfalfa. It takes from 80 to 
100 days to finish up a bullock on this 
ration, and the feeding is so timed that 
as soon as one bunch goes to the sham- 
bles a new lot of feeders come in. The 
beet pulp is hauled by train from the 
Spreckels sugar factory and dumped in 
silos so that feeding can be carried on 
throughout the year. The feeding cor- 
rals are on the site of the first college 
in California, which was opened by W. 
E. P. Hartnell in 1827. The old two- 
story adobe, famous for its hospitality 
in early days, now houses the vaqueros 
and other employes of the feeding 
station. 


| | VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


A section of land partly improved 
recently brought $96,000, near Reedley. 

Wasco is now priding herself upon 
a record growth of artichokes. 

A vepy fine quality of Turkish 
tobacco was raised near Merced this 
year. 

It is said that Miller and Lux netted 
$108 an acre from the rice harvested 
on their Holland Ranch this season. 

Considerable planting of prunes is 
expected in the foothill and mountain 
belt of Madera County this year. 

A Dinuba grapefruit grower is ex- 
hibiting a cluster of nine large fruit 
of exceptional color and size. 

. Madera County ranchers are expect- 
ing a record-breaking wheat crop in 
1915. 

J. B. Buckman, of Dos Palos, cut 
three crops of hay from ten acres of 
alfalfa and the fourth crop he threshed, 
getting 2600 pounds of seed, which at 
1274 cents a pound will bring $440. 

The supervisors of Stanislaus have 
voted to purchase $216,000 worth of 
state highway bonds for the building 
of the Sonora lateral, which will pass 
through Riverbank and Oakdale. 

Farm advisers throughout the val- 
ley are urging upon their different 
bureau memberships the importance of 
the poultry industry, and during the 
winter months have been devoting 
considerable time to the subject. 


The new colony of Shafter, in Kern 
County, has shown its progressive 
spirit by the organization of a farm 
bureau with a charter membership of 
fourteen. Of 2000 acres planted to 
sugar beets in Kern County, 700 acres 
are in Shaíter Colony. 


Traver is to be the scene of an ex- 
periment in rice growing next season. 
A company of Exeter business men has 
been formed and have purchased 1100 
acres for this purpose. Forty acres 
will be set out first, a well and pump- 
ing plant installed, and the success of 
this tract determined first before the 
entire acreage is planted. 
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What is said to be the largest single 
tract of alfalfa in the United States has 
just been sown near Corcoran on El 
Rico project. It comprises 2560 acres. 
The company has spent the summer 
leveling, checking and ditching the 
land, which has now been sown, the 
young alfalfa already being visible. It 
is anticipated that at least 10,000 tons 
of alfalfa will be harvested there this 
year, and by the time the alfalfa is 
producing its maximum the amount 
will be nearer 30,000 than 20,000 tons. 


Ranchers in the west and south Alta 
district are going in for alfalfa culture 
on a large scale and, according to fig- 
ures which are in possession of the 
Dinuba Chamber of Commerce, up- 
wards of 500 acres of new territory will 
be put out to crop this spring. The 
particular activity along this line is 
due in large degree to the complete 
success which has been made of cattle 
feeding work in various parts of the 
county, where range cattle have been 
fattened for the block on a ration of 
cut alfalfa and barley. 


Under the auspices of the merchants 
of Dinuba, auction sales are being held 
in that city for the benefit of the 
ranchers who make that city their bus- 
iness headquarters. To date three 
sales have been held and all have been 
huge successes. Persons having goods 
to dispose of, whether it be fancy sew- 
ing work, a cow or a harvester, list the 
same with the officials in charge of the 
sale to be disposed of during the day. 
In this way, ranchers have found that 
they are enabled to realize on a great 
many articles which otherwise they 
would be compelled to retain pos- 
session of. The first sale was given 
Wednesday, September 30th, and the 
total receipts of the auction amounted 
to $609.25. The second sale was given 
Wednesday, October 21st, and showed 
a total of $751.10. The last sale, given 
Wednesday, November 18th, showed a 
total of $627.75, making a grand total 
of $1,988.05. 


| | VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


Railroad men of Sacramento have 
purchased a section near Lois, on the 
Porterville branch, which they event- 
ually expect to set out to olives. 

The colony of McFarland, during 
the month of December, shipped 150 
carloads of alfalfa hay and ten carloads 
of corn to the Los Angeles market. 


Government experts have been giv- 
ing demonstrations of the inoculation 
for hog cholera in San Joaquin Valley 
farm centers during the month. 

Mexican cattle are being fattened on 
the range surrounding Oakdale for the 
1915 San Francisco market. Twenty- 
eight cars made up one consignment 
during the month. 

Probably 3000 acres of almond trees 
were set out during the past year in 
the county adjacent to Paso Robles 
and Templeton. It has been demon- 
strated that almond growing in that 
part of the county can be made one of 
profit. The trees, as a rule, do not do 
as well if only one variety is planted, 
but thrive better when assorted trees 
are made a feature of the orchards, be- 
cause of the peculiarity of cross polina- 
tion, which is deemed necessary for 
the best quality of almonds. 

Great activity is reported in the 
grain fields on the West Side these 
days. The soil is in good condition 
for putting in grain, and fearing that 
rainy weather will intervene, the 
ranchers are not wasting any of the 
good weather. According to the New- 
man Index, even Christmas day was 
not entirely a holiday. It is said there 
will be a large increase in the wheat 
acreage this season and a correspond- 
ing reduction in the amount of land 
devoted to barley. Of late years nearly 
all the grain land in this county has 
been sown to barley, which has been 
a better producing crop than wheat 
and has brought a fair price. But war 
has altered conditions, and grain that 
will produce breadstuffs is in demand, 
and as a consequence the farmers are 
turning their attention to wheat. 
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For the purpose of facilitating the 
marketing of products and in supply- 
ing labor for members, a Kern County 
Farmers' Exchange has been organ- 
ized in Bakersfield. Farm Advisor R. 
R. Mack, who has taken hold of the 
project with a good deal of enthusiasm, 
believes that it will be the means of 
helping a great deal, especially in a 
way of interchange of products be- 
tween farmers and themselves. 


The David Jacks Corporation, which 
owns more land than any other person 
or company in Monterey County, has 
sold all the cattle, sheep and horses 
carrying its brand and has leased most 
of its holdings. From the indications, 
it looks as though this concern is out 
of the farming and live stock business 
for all time, and several of its largest 
properties are soon to be put on the 
market. This fact has caused much 
rejoicing, for it means the addition of 
several hundred people where a dozen 
or so farm now. 


Returns were so satisfactory from 
experimental crops of tomatoes which 
were planted in Selma last year that 
arrangements are being made whereby 
several farmers will go into the busi- 
ness extensively next year. Not only 
can the tomatoes be raised at a good 
profit to the farmer, but it has been 
demonstrated that they will prove a 
valuable crop in improving the soil 
where the ground has a tendency to 
alkali because of excessive irrigation 
in former years. R. Woods, who went 
into tomato cultivation more exten- 
sively than any one else last year, 
cleared about $80 per acre, and be- 
lieves that with his experience he can 
clear $100 this year. Woods frst 
planted his ground to hay, which made 
his expenses for the year. Later he 
planted the tomatoes, which were sold 
to the local cannery. Arrangements 
have already been made for some open 
tracts of land, so that tomato culture 
will be a large item in next year's crop 
in that section, 


| VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


A two-year-old orange tree in a new 
orchard near Woodlake bears a clus- 
ter of seven large oranges and is other- 
wise..well loaded with fruit. 


The Blue Gum Ranch at Wasco has 
just received a shipment of sixty dairy 
cows, which is the nucleus of a large 
herd to be. 


Recently during one week ninety car- 
loads of cattle were received at Los 
Banos for Miller and Lux for grazing 
on their lands in that locality. 

The Armenian date is the latest fruit 
discovery of the San Joaquin Valley. 
Seeds planted near Fowler less than 


five years ago produced trees which 


are now bearing their first fruit. This 
specie is expected to be a great impetus 
to the proposed date industry in the 
valley. 

Beef steers to the value of $20,000 
totaling 225 head of an average weight 
of 1225 pounds were sent to the San 
Francisco market from the Porterville 
Alfalfa Company's feeding ranch dur- 
ing the month. This shipment brings 
the total consignment from the ranch 
since the feeding operations began to 
900 head of a value approximating 
$70,000. 

Several carloads of cane sugar have 
been distributed among the growers in 
the vicinity of Visalia, who will ex- 
periment with the crop this coming 
season to determine if it can be raised 
profitably there. The cane was im- 
ported through the efforts of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the San Joaquin 
Valley Sugar Company. 

That the demand for high-grade 
milk cows in the dairy district con- 
tinues brisk, due to fine prices which 
have prevailed for butterfat during the 
last few months, is indicated in the 
sale of twenty-two head of grade Hol- 
stein cows which W. R. Belknap sold 
to E. L. Thompson of Los Angeles, 
the stock bringing an average of $125 
per head. As far as is known, this is 
a record price for grade stuff paid in 
this section. 
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Two special days for 1915 at the 
Panama-California Exposition, are of 
especial interest. These are Orange 
Day and Lemon Day, which have just 
been announced by the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, the former for 
E 22nd, and the latter for April 
th. 


The stockmen in southern Monterey 
County who sold out their cattle dur- 
ing the dry seasons of 1911 and 1912 
are using Mexican cattle to eat up their 
ranges. There are over 4000 head be- 
tween Gonzales and Bradley. While 
they are small and rather difficult to 
manage because of their wildness, a 
fair profit is made from them. They 
cost $19 in Sonora, which, along with 
a 60 cent dipping fee, a $10 export tax 
and $3.40 for freight and feed, stand 
the stockmen about $33 landed on their 
ranges. 


The famous Palm- Ranch, situated 
south and immediately adjoining the 
Wasco Colony in Kern County, has 
been sold to Southern California cap- 
italists. The purchase price has not 
been announced but írom unofficial 
sources it is reported to have been 
slightly in excess of $250,000. The 
Palm Ranch is one of the show places 
of Kern County and is accredited with 
being the largest intensively cultivated 
ranch in the county under a single 
holding. It comprises 640 acres or 
thereabouts as follows: Muscat grapes, 
2/0 acres; Thompson Seedless grapes, 
46 acres; prunes, 36 acres; almonds, 
19 acres; peaches, 16 acres; apricots, 
6 acres; Emperor grapes, 23 acres; 
Tokay grapes, 16 acres; alfalfa, 94 
In addi- 
tion to the cultivation above specified 
there are several hundred almond, 
walnut, fig and pear trees planted 
along the ditch banks and driveways, 
and two or three acres which is given 
over to truck gardening. All told the 
Palm Ranch is considered one of the 
finest in the San Joaquin Valley and 
is known from one end of California 
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Selma's handsome electric sign being ps in position. 


directly beneath the sign, w 


District Agent Jack Frost is standing 


th his hands on his hips and facing the camera 


Selma Installs Handsome Electric Sign to 
Advertise for Exposition Visitors 


“Selma, the Home of the Peach," is 
the wording of a very attractive elec- 
tric sign that has been strung across 
the main thoroughfare of Selma by the 
businessmen of that thriving city. 


Selma is on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railway and during 


the year thousands of people will pass 
through its limits on their way to and 
from the two big expositions. Realiz- 
ing this fact, the enterprising people of 
the city determined to obtain some 
good advertising and the medium of 
an electric sign was at once decided 
upon. The sign is in position opposite 
the railroad depot and not a person 
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passing through the city can fail to 
observe it. 


The Selma motto is most artistically 
painted, and illustrated with several 
large, luscious peaches. The sign is 
almost equally as attractive in daytime 
as at night. 


The enterprising civic organizations 
of the valley are rapidly taking advan- 
tage of the benefit to be derived from 
advertising by means of electric signs. 
The year 1915 is going to be an event- 
ful one in California and particularly 
for the San Joaquin Valley, which will 
be the main traveled route between 
the two expositions. The thousands 
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of visitors and tourists of course are 
to be expected to take the liveliest kind 
of interest in the sights they will see 
and attractive electric signs, blazing 
forth praise of particular communities, 
undoubtedly will attract widespread at- 
tention and will aid in impressing the 
name of the particular place upon the 
minds of the visitors. 


Selma, which is the center of the val- 
ley's greatest peach growing district, is 
to be congratulated upon its splendid 
sign. When the exposition year closes 
it will be known from one end of the 
country to the other as “The Home of 
the Peach," and also as one of the 
most prosperous localities in the State 
of California. 


Kingsburg Lays Claim to the Valley's 
Largest Chicken Incubator 


A. R. Gilstrap, who for the past two 
vears has been making some splendid 
strides in raising prize Rhode Island 
Red chickens from a start with three, 
has ordered from Syracuse, New York, 
what will be the largest incubator in 
Fresno County, and in all probability 
the largest in the San Joaquin Valley. 
This is a 3000-egg machine. The in- 
cubator is one long, combined machine, 
in ten sections or compartments of 
300-egg capacity each, all heated from 
one point, and so arranged that all or 
any number of the compartments can 
be run at once. 

The owner does not intend to hatch 
baby chicks for sale this year, as he 
found by trial last year that there is 
more money in raising his own chicks 
and shipping them to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles for broilers when they 
reach the proper age. It is for the 


Forty Acres of Calimyrna 
Figs Bring $5,000 


The forty-acre, eight-year-old fig or- 
chard, one mile west of Exeter, owned 
by Oscar Brundage of Exeter, has 
made a wonderful yield of Calimyrna 
figs this year. The crop from forty 
acres brought the neat sum of $5,000, 
and in three years, when the orchard is 
eleven years old, a normal yield should 
bring $12,000. At this rate it would 
take a pretty fine orange orchard to be 
more profitable than figs. 


purpose of pushing this line of the 
poultry business that he has ordered 
the big incubator. 

Mr. Gilstrap's experiment, on the 
scale on which he is going into it, will 
be watched with interest. While 
Kingsburg is justly noted for its fancy 
chickens, having several poultry spec- 
ialists, notably Lingren Brothers and 
J. F. Forney, yet these operators have 
mostly confined their energies to the 


production of fancy adult birds or to 
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the sale of baby chicks, or to eggs for 
hatching. Mr. Forney has run the 
strongest to baby chicks, and has made 
a marked success of the business, while 
Lindgren Brothers have specialized 
more on eggs for hatching. Mr. Gil- 
strap proposes to try still another 
branch of the business, for which his 
Rhode Island Reds are admirably 
adapted.—Kingsburg Recorder. 


New York Subway Carries 
Bilions of Passengers 


In the past ten years, New York 


City's first subway has carried more 
than two billions of passengers. This 
subway was ten years old last month, 
and up to June 30, 1914, had carried 
a grand total of 2,332,401,395 passen- 
gers, an average of more than 
233,000,000 per annum. The total op- 
erating revenue for the same period 
was $120,084,198, and the operating 
expenses and taxes $49,549,845. 
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1915 is Here and Business 
is Better 


1915 is going to be a year of better 
business and more prosperity. On 
every hand and in every line of busi- 
ness optimism is to be noted. Large 
business firms are beginning to feel 
the effect of the loosening up of money 
and the fact that business is getting 
better is making itself felt throughout 
the state. 


The year that all California and the 
Pacific Coast has been looking forward 
to anxiously has arrived and despite 
the depression that followed the 
change in administration and the hor- 
rible war in Europe, 1915 is going to 
be none the less brighter. 


“Generally speaking,” says a San 
Francisco bank review, “businessmen 
look forward to the coming year with 
a feeling of hope and encouragement. 
While no one expects any consider- 
able revival of activity in trade so long 
as conditions in Europe remain as they 
are, there is a disposition to pay less 
heed to the war and more to the situa- 
tion at home. Here there are grave 
problems unsolved—the attitude of 
government toward business, the 
mania for investigations and inquiries, 
the-adjustment of taxation to the in- 
creasing requirements of government 
—all making for the unsettlement of 
business. Meanwhile, it should be 
recognized that the old-fashioned vir- 
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tues of thrift, economy and prudence, 
if generally practiced by individuals, 
corporations, municipalities and states, 
would go far in preparing for the ex- 
panding opportunities of trade and 
commerce that must certainly come to 
the people of the United States, 
whether the European madness ceases 
or continues." 


In Face of Obstacles Trade 
Increases 


Disturbed by war, and harrassed by 
less frequent communications with the 
Orient and with South America, San 
Francisco's total trade more than held 


its own in 1914, as compared with 
1913. 


Complete records of the exports and 
imports for the year 1914 were com- 
piled at the Customs House at San 
Francisco. 


The total trade increased from 
$132,321,150 in 1913 to $134,779,903, a 
gain of $2,458,919. 

The imports gained $7,344,919. 

There was a loss of $4,886,760 in the 
exports, due entirely to the tremendous 
slump in the exports of Texas cotton 
to the Orient. 

Merchandise exports gained enor- 
mously, not only to the countries of 
Europe that are not blockaded, but 
to Australia, to China, and the British 
East Indies. 

So insistent is the call for space on 
the trans-Pacific steamers that exports 
in that direction are measured only by 
the capacity of the vessels. 

While the import trade from Europe 
shows a gain, there was a noticeable 
loss in imports from France and Ger- 
many, which was to be expected: 

The Central American and Mexican 
trade is a bit off, due to the unsettled 
conditions in Mexico. 

Imports from South America are 
smaller, owing to the stoppage of the 
German steamship line around the con- 
tinent. The nitrate slump accounts for 
the diminution from Chile. Peruvian 
oil imports have dropped. 

The export business, as a rule, has 
fallen away, owing to lack of com- 
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munication, and the bad condition of 
South American finances generally. 

From Asia and Australasia there has 
been an enormous growth of import 
trade, even though Australia declared 
an embargo on foodstuffs, coal and 
hides. 

The statement of exports to Europe 
will prove interesting considering the 
tremendous growth of the declared ex- 
ports for Scandinavian countries, the 
decrease for Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and the enormous increases for 
the United Kingdom. These changes 
were mostly in fruit of all kinds, Ger- 
many having been a regular buyer, but 
now unable to get supplies. 

The growth of the Australian and 
New Zealand business speaks for it- 
self. The steamships are engaged for 
months ahead. 

Here is the foreign business of San 
Francisco in 1914 and 1913: 


Imports 
EE, eds tue $69,995,217 
7 E Me 62,650,298 
Increase ............... $ 7,344,919 
Exports i 
TONE: s sa dto uere ate do $64,748,092 
TONS: ei ou 69,670,852 
Decrease .............. $ 4,886,760 


Need of Farmers For Permanent 
Organization 


(San Francisco Chronicle) 

The Farmers’ Protective League 
was organized hastily to oppose the 
enactment of the eight-hour law at the 
last election, but it was never supplied 
with funds to carry on an effective edu- 
cational campaign on an issue upon 
which the public really needed educa- 
tion. The people of the state did not 
want such a law, and it would have 
been defeated had there been no Far- 
mers’ League. The league, however, 
unquestionably added much to the size 
of the majority against the proposed 
law. 


The occasion, however, impressed 
upon the farmers the necessity of an 
organization differing from that of all 
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other farmers’ associations, in that its 
object is solely to protect the farmers’ 
economic interests by political meth- 
ods. It does not concern itself with 
production or marketing. 

But the farmers are confronted not 
by a theory, but by a condition. There 
are in the field organizations which 
seek by political methods ends which 
are quite contrary to the interests of 
farmers, who were frankly notified, 
during the eight-hour campaign, that 
the eight-hour law was only a begin- 
ning of agitations which would never 
cease until it had deprived them of 
their land. 


This is a day of organized effort, 
against which, if properly financed and 
ably led, individual effort has little 
chance of success. If the farmers do 
not organize, and if the organization 
does not contain a great majority of 
the farmers, they are likely to lose, one 
after another, the contests in which 
they may become involved. 

For combating the eight-hour law 
there were in the state two organiza- 
tions—one at the south and one at the 
north. It is understood that in the 
permanent organization the two will 
be united. But the organization was 
so hastily made for a special purpose 
that it is likely to go to pieces if there 
are not steps taken to cement it. 

The Protective League needs a very 
large permanent registration for two 
very important reasons—first, to af- 
ford a large revenue, and secondly, 
that by taking votes from time to time, 
the officers may know the wish of their 
constituents with respect to policies. 
A leadership which has no definite fol- 
lowing and which has no means of get- 
ting the advice or instruction of its 
constituents does not stand on solid 
ground. 


And a large income is equally neces- 
sary. The trouble with farmers' or- 
ganizations is that the members dis- 
like to put up money for expenses. 
Fell, they will have to put up or ex- 
pect to get licked on every issue in 
which there is real division of public 
opinion. Nothing is so expensive as 
education and truth. 
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Fresno Linemen Hear Safety First Talk 


S. W. Dietrich, Safety Committee 
Chairman of the Overhead Line De- 
artment, gave a very interesting and 
instructive talk to the men under him 
in the Fresno District Monday even- 
ing, January 4th, at a meeting he called 
to explain the Safety First campaign 
and to discuss ways and means by 
which each and every man in the serv- 
ice can contribute his share toward 
making this company the best and 
safest to work for on the coast. The 
meeting was well attended and was 
most satisfactory, owing to the great 
interest manifested and the desire of 
everyone concerned to co-operate as 
fully as possible, both in spirit and 
conscientious effort. 


Some of the points touched on by 
Mr. Dietrich in his suggestions how 
to avoid accidents were: Careless or 
poor workmanship, on the part of the 
workmen ; undue haste to get through 
the work and back to town; neces- 
sity for co-operation of the men, both 
in their work and also in bringing in 
suggestions to superiors as to better 
methods of doing work or suggesting 
improvements in standard forms of 
construction; care in switching opera- 
tions by the various men responsible 
for this work; necessity of noting 
whether the particular switch thrown 
really kills the line in question, or 
whether the line could be hotted up 
from another source, and also noting 
whether the other source of the hot- 
ting up is safe; careful observance by 
the men doing the work, after the line 
is dead, in the placing of ground points. 

Al men going out on high line 
troubles should understand clearly and 
remember that when they leave Fresno 
to make high line repairs they have 
no authority to consider the line dead, 
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where the work is to be done. 


or to do work on the line, without first 
getting a clearance from the Load Dis- 
patcher, after they have located the 


trouble and have arrived at the point 
They 
are then to call up the Load Dispatcher 
and report to him the nature of the 
trouble and get the clearance on the 
line. After he has reported the line 
clear, they are then to place their 
ground hooks on each side of the 
break. In the placing of ground hooks, 
the same care should be exercised, to 
see that all the wires running from 
the hooks to the ground really are held 
away from the man's body and that 
his body is entirely free from any con- 
tact whatsoever with any of these 
wires during the time he is placing 
ground hooks, for the reason that 
should a mistake be made in switch- 
ing, or should some other line be 
crossed up with the line in question, 
the line which the man was grounding 
might be hot, in which case, unless ex- 
treme caution was used in placing 
these ground hooks, he would be liable 
to receive injury. As an illustration, 
Mr. Dietrich recited an incident which 
he personally viewed of one of our line- 
men placing ground hooks on the 
South 10,000 volt line wrongly. Mr. 
Dietrich said, "I permitted him to do 
it because I personally knew that the 
line was open at the fuses, and I de- 
sired to see the method used in plac- 
ing ground hooks by men out on the 
work. This particular man went up 
past the hot primary wires coming 
down to the transformers, and placed 
his belt around the pole, and then at- 
tached his hooks to the wires landing 
on the cross-arm above his head. Had 
this circuit been hot (which it might 
have been in some cases from some 
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cross connection with another circuit) 
this man would have been killed be- 
fore he could have put on his ground 
hooks, for the reason that he would 
have been in contact with a hot circuit 
before he had his ground hooks on.” 


Men carrying belt tools were in- 
formed of the necessity to be sure that 
tools are properly secured to the belt. 
They were warned against the bad 
habit of sticking hand axes in poles 
to hold them while working on poles. 
Axes become jarred loose from the 
constant motion of the pole from men 
working on it, and may fall on some- 
one. In fact, this accident actually 
happened, seriously injuring a man 
passing beneath the pole. 

He called attention to the habit of 
groundmen working immediately be- 
neath linemen at work on a pole, and 
the danger of material or tools being 
dropped on them. He illustrated the 
point with the accident to Line Fore- 
man Baker, who was working, im- 
mediately beneath a lineman, at the 
foot of a pole, when one of the line- 
men dropped his pliers, crushing Mr. 
Baker's skull, which accident resulted 
in death. He gave warning against 
the habit of hoisting hot solder by a 
groundman standing immediately be- 
neath the pot of solder, and illustrated 
his view with the case of a groundman 
who was injured in the “J” and "K" 
alley, in Fresno, by the solder pot be- 
coming entangled and tipping up and 
dropping hot solder in his face. 

Careless handling of hot solder, and 
dipping of wet ladles in solder were 
also deprecated. The case of Line 
Foreman  Scanlon, who  carelessly 
picked up a ladle, which had been lying 
in a pool of water alongside the fur- 
nace, and without shaking or drying 
the same, dipped it in the solder pot, 
with the result that his eyes were very 
badly burned, was cited as an illustra- 
tion. 
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Mr. Dietrich urged care in fastening 
material to hand lines and passing the 
same up the pole to the linemen. 

Watchíulness is necessary, he said, 
when stringing wire across streets Or 
public highways, to keep wire or hand 
lines at such a height that people can 
not walk or drive into them. He illus- 
trated with the case of a woman in 
Albuquerque, N. M., who was driving 
along Railroad Avenue in that city 
while men were stringing wire across 
this avenue. The woman was gazing 
off to one side of the street, not notic- 
ing where she was driving, and at the 
particular instant she happened to pass 
under the line, the hand line which the 
men were using for pulling in cable, 
slacked down sufficiently to catch her 
beneath the chin. Before she could 
stop her horse, she was severely burned 
by the rope, with the result that it was 
a couple of months before she recov- 
ered from the injury. In stringing 
wire across public highways, or par- 
ticularly in towns, streets and alleys, 
men should be placed at these points 
to be sure that no one can drive into 
a loose hanging wire and become sub- 
ject to injury. ` 

Stress was laid on the importance of 
testing old poles with the bar or shovel 
before climbing, to ascertain that they 
are not broken off or rotten below the 
ground, and are being held in place 
only by the wires. He illustrated by 
a case of the Fresno lineman, who 
climbed a pole on “G” street, without 
making any examination, and removed 
the arc wires from it. At the time 
of removing the last wire, the pole fell, 
carrying the workman with it and 
breaking both his legs. A Selma line- 
man climbed a guy stub and removed 
the guy wire, with the result that the 
pole fell on him, killing him outright. 
It requires but a few minutes to test 
an old pole and ascertain that the same 
is safe to climb before going up. 
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Mr. Dietrich told of the responsibil- 
ity of groundmen and helpers, and 
what they can do to increase the safety 
of their fellow-workmen. 


He urged all to cultivate the habit 
of reporting trouble or defects noted 
in lines or equipment that may come 
under any man's observation at any 
time, whether on duty or off duty. It 
requires but a moment to scribble a 
note and drop the same in the mail 
box at the Superintendent's or Fore- 
man's desk. A loose tie wire or a loose 
brace, or an insulator chipped, or a pin 
leaning very badly, may not be serious 
at the particular time they are noted, 
yet they should be reported, as it is 
these little things which, if properly 
taken care of, result in the avoidance 
of interruption to service and possible 
injury to people or property. 


Suggestions of improvements in the 
methods of doing work or different 
ways of construction, or safety sug- 
gestions are always welcome, and are 
solicited, the speaker explained. He 
called attention to the fact that if the 
party turning in such suggestion does 
not receive a letter thanking him for 
the same, and the suggestion is not 
put in service right away, he must not 
think that it is not appreciated, as 
quite frequently the suggestion may 
not be available in the form in which 
it was made, but it may suggest ideas 
which will be embodied and used and 
be of value. It is impossible to reply 
to all suggestions by letter or in per- 
son, but nevertheless these suggestions 
will receive due consideration. He 
wants everybody to bear in mind that 
every official wants these suggestions 
and ideas. The habit of sending in 
suggestions and ideas is bound to re- 
sult in benefit to all, for the reason 
that when you get any number of peo- 
ple thinking along any particular line, 
new ideas are bound to be developed, 
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which will be of great value to all con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Dietrich made a personal plea 
to his men to always have in mind 
“Safety First." He said: 


“The workman himself should be 
most vitally interested in the Safety 
First idea, because he is the one that 
is injured or maimed. No money con- 
sideration he may obtain will repay 
him for the suffering or physical loss 
he may sustain. Therefore, let us all 
get together and be sure we are safe 
and also that our neighbor and fellow- 
workman is safe, before we go ahead. 
If we see a fellow-workman endanger- 
ing himself, either consciously or un- 
consciously, warn him. If he is in- 
clined to be careless, warn him. The 
careless man is a menace to you as 
well as himself. For instance, while 
in the transformer room the other day, 
I noticed one of the boys take off the 
wooden case from a transformer and 
throw the board on the floor. I noticed 
that the board had long nails sticking 
up, and the thought occurred to me, 
‘That is dangerous. Someone may 
step on those nails.’ I immediately 
picked the board up and put it in a 
safe place. 


“While talking safety rules and 
methods, do not let us forget that this 
applies not only to life, but to prop- 
erty, both company and consumers, 
and the public property as well. 

“Dropping of matches, oily rags, old 
overalls, discarded garments, papers, 
and allowing rubbish to accumulate in 
corners are fire hazards, and may re- 
sult in the loss of property and life. 
Ask each one of your fellow-workmen 
to constitute himself a committee of 
one to guard first of all himself, next 
his fellow-employee, and all property 
and apparatus. Remember it is the 
little things that count, and you can do 
the most good by reporting promptly 
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any little defects that you observe in 


apparatus, poles, insulators, ties, an- 
chors, braces, slack wires and the like.” 


In closing Mr. Dietrich called atten- 


SAFETY FIRST 


San Josquin Licht & Power CORPORATION 


tion to the Safety First department in 


the Magazine and urged all employees 
to immediately subscribe, so as to keep 
in touch with the proceedings of the 
Safety Committee which has been 


Praise for San Joaquin’s Safety Measure 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Standards 
Washington 


Mr. E. A. Quinn, General Superintendent, 


Nov. 30, 1914. 


San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 


Fresno, Cal. 
Dear Sir:— 


This is to acknowledge your favor of the 23rd and note the card which 


you have kindly enclosed. 


We wish that it might be feasible for more companies to prohibit work on 
live lines above 500 volts, and congratulate you on your advanced safety pre- 


cautions. 


Respectfully, 
E. B. ROSE, 
Acting Director. 


Safety First on Street Railway System 


An addition to the appointments of 
Safety First Committee Chairmen, as 
announced in the last issue of the Mag- 
azine, has been made by General 
Superintendent Quinn for the Bakers- 
field and Kern Railway System. 
Superintendent J. F. Turner is the of- 


ficial in charge of the campaign in this 
department of the company service. 
Mr. Turner is an ardent exponent of 
maximum safety for traveling public 
and employees alike, and may be 
looked to to do some good work in 
the southern end of the system. 


THE SAFETY COMMITTEE 
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Buswell, Inspector. 
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A. Quinn, General Chairman. 

. J. Crawford, Chairman Operating Department. 

. L. Easton, Chairman Electric Department. 

. W. Dietrich, Chairman Overhead Line Department. 

. Y. Meudell, Chairman Steam and Gas Plants. 

Imer Gates, Chairman Hydro Electric Plants. 

. G. Rose, Chairman Garage and Shop. 

E Turner, Chairman Bakersfield and Kern Street Railway. 


Importance of Proper Handling of Transformers 
and Instructions for Drying Them 


By E. A. QUINN, Ge 


€ E, IN common with all 
other power companies, 
have had transformers 
damaged while in the 
process of drying out. 
The need of the care 
which should be given to the hand- 
ling of transformers cannot be too 
forcibly impressed upon us. The first 
thing that a man handling a trans- 
former should realize is the fact that 
a transformer is not a piece of cast- 
iron. On the contrary, it is the most 
delicate piece of apparatus connected 
to the system. The least bit of 
rough handling, any moisture in the 
transformer or the oil, a wrong con- 
nection, the application of too much 
heat in drying out, any or all of these 
causes may destroy the insulation of 
the transformer. 

The different makes of distributing 
transformers are guaranteed by the 
manufacturers to carry full load for 
twenty-four hours, with an increase of 
temperature over that of the surround- 
ing air not to exceed 50 degrees "C." 
If the surrounding air has reached a 
temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
(or 38 degrees Centigrade), the trans- 
former has reached a temperature of 
88 degrees "C." Insulation rapidly de- 
teriorates at a temperature of 90 de- 
grees Centigrade, so that in drying out 
a transformer the temperature should 
not be allowed to reach a maximum of 
over 85 degrees “C.” 

It is not sufficient to take the tem- 
perature from a thermometer placed 
haphazardly on the transformer. There 
should be at least two thermometers 
used, one pressed firmly against an in- 
ner high-tension coil, and the second 
one pressed against a secondary coil. 
It is well to hold the thermometers in 
place with cotton waste. The above 
method of getting temperatures is sat- 
isfactory if the transformers are dried 
out through the medium of impressing 
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an E. M. F. on one or more windings. 
Where a hot air drier is used, a ther- 
mometer should be placed in the air 
inlet pipe and the temperature of the 
air should not be allowed to exceed 85 
degrees "C." It is obvious that if the 
air is held at this point, the tempera- 
ture of no portion of the transformer 
will exceed this value. 

The successful operation of trans- 
formers will depend upon the atten- 
tion given them. The motto to keep 
in mind when handling a transformer 
is "Don't take a chance.” Don't do 
anything to a transformer unless you 
fully realize what you are doing. Don't 
throw on the current unless you know 
that the transformer is in shape to take 
care of it. Remember that a trans- 
former will not explain first and act 
afterwards. Many a man has found 
to his cost that the transformer acts 
instantaneously. 

The following instructions cover the 
drying out of transformers by the use 
of electric current and also by the use 
of warm air, about the only two meth- 
ods which are adaptable, owing to our 
local conditions. 


Drying Out Transformers 


When the transformers and oil are 
shipped by the manufacturer they are 
perfectly dry. If considerable time has 
elapsed between shipment and installa- 
tion, or if they have been subjected to 
extreme changes of temperature, or 
have been unduly exposed to the 
weather, they inay have absorbed con- 
siderable moisture. The presence of 
moisture decreases the quality of the 
insulation. If the transformer is of a 
voltage lower than 11,000 volts, it 
may be that after a careful inspection, 
it will be in such shape that it would 
be permissible to connect it to a cir- 
cuit without drying out. This, per- 
haps, is permissible on smaller sizes 
of transformers, but transformers from 
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50 K. V. À. up should receive a drying- 
out treatment, as it is the best kind of 
insurance. 

One method of drying out a trans- 
former consists of applying an E. M. F. 
to the terminals of either the high or 
low voltage winding, and short-circuit- 
ing the other winding. At normal fre- 
quency, it would take about 1% to 5% 
of normal voltage to force normal cur- 
rent through the transformer. How- 
ever, it is not desirable to force normal 
current through the transformer, as 
about one-fifth of the normal current 
will ordinarily bring the transformer, 
when dry and enclosed in a box, to a 
temperature of from 80 to 85 degrees 
"C," where it should be held for at 
least three days. 

For instance, supposing it is desired 
to dry out a bank of 75 K. V. A. 11,000 
volt transformers. The full load cur- 
rent on the primary winding of such 
a transformer is 6.81 amperes. The 
tull load current on the secondary side 
at, say, 440 volts, is 170.4 amperes. It 
is evident that if this current is ex- 
ceeded in either winding, the trans- 
former is liable to be damaged. As- 
suming that we have a bank of three 
of these transformers to dry out, and 
there is available 110 volt, 60 cycle 
current, the proper method would be 
to connect the primaries of all three 
transformers in series and connect 
them to the 110 volt circuit. There 
would, therefore, be impressed on each 
primary one-third of 110 volts, or prac- 
tically-35 volts. This is about three- 
tenths of 1% of the primary voltage, 
and probably would force through the 
short-circuited winding about one-fifth 
of the normal current, or, say, 35 am- 
peres. The thermometers should be 
placed between the coils and watched 
carefully, and close attention should be 
given to the temperature increases dur- 
ing the whole process of drying out. 
The transformers should be kept in a 
box, with openings left at the top and 
bottom to permit of a circulation of 
air. An ammeter should be placed in 
the short-circuited winding and the 
current flow kept down to one-fifth of 
the full load current. Be sure the am- 
meter is right. Check it up before rely- 
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ing on it. Another precaution is to 
put a suitable fuse in each of the short- 
circuited windings. 

It must be always kept in mind that 
the transformer, having been immersed 
in oil at the factory, is in a very in- 
flammable condition, and will be de- 
stroyed very rapidly if once set on fire. 

The best method of drying out a 
transformer is by the use of a circula- 
tion of warm air. For accomplishing 
this, a blower, operated by a motor, 
blows air through a number of grids, 
electrically heated. The air circulates 
through the box containing the trans- 
former. A thermometer is placed on 
the inlet pipe leading from the grids 
to the box, and the temperature of the 
air is kept at from 80 degrees to 85 
degrees “C.” 


Test for Moisture 

There is no definite rule for ascer- 
taining if all the moisture has been re- 
moved. On the larger sizes of trans- 
formers, a Megger test is made, and 
the drying-out process is kept up until 
the resistance reaches a constant or 
nearly constant point. The insulation 
resistance will change with the tem- 
perature, irrespective of the amount of 
moisture. With a Megger, the indica- 
tion should be at least 800 Megohms, 
at 50 degrees "C," when the trans- 
former is in oil, and the reading of 
the Megger should be infinity at 50 
degrees "C" when the transformer is 
in air. 

If a Megger is not available for test- 
ing, transformers for 40,000 volt con- 
nection the temperature should be kept 
at from 80 degrees "C" to 85 degrees 
“C,” for at least 72 hours. 

Drying of Oil 

Oil can be dried out by several 
methods. Grids can be placed in the 
oil, which should be brought up to a 
temperature slightly above 212 degrees 
*F," and held there for a period of 24 
to 48 hours. The great objection to 
this method is the danger of carbon- 
izing the oil, which then becomes a 
poor insulating medium. If this method 
is used, the cooling surface of the grids 
should be as large as possible, and not 
more than 5 watts per square inch of 
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grid should be dissipated. Before put- 
ting the oil in the transformer, it 
should be filtered through several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. 

The best method is to use an oil 
filter. This is the method adopted by 
this company, and the filter we use is 
fully described in General Electric Bul- 
letin No. 4872. 

For large transformers, we are using 
an oil known as "Eastern Mineral 
Seal" "The vacuum flash test of this 
oil is 260 degrees and the fire test is 
300 degrees. The oil should stand a 
breakdown test of at least 40,000 volts 
at two-tenths inch air gap,. between 
one-half inch spheres. 

Moisture or dirt in transformers is 
very injurious, but not more so than 


overheating. Many transformers have 
been injured or destroyed during the 
drying-out process. If you should have 
occasion to dry out transformers, keep 
in mind that it is better and cheaper 
to get definite instructions on how to 
proceed, before the transformer is dam- 
aged, than afterwards. Consult with 
the Electrical Superintendent of your 
division. Transformers should receive 
a careful examination for mechanical 
defects, loose contacts, tight nuts and 
bolts and to see that no foreign articles 
are left in the case, such as tools, etc. 
If you are not positive that everything 
is absolutely right with the trans- 
former, don't connect it up, but take 
the matter up with your immediate 
superior. 


What We Buy From Europe 


The Department of Commerce has 
issued a statement showing the dif- 
ferent kinds of articles imported into 
the United States from European coun- 
tries: The compilation of these data 
was made necessary in order to intel- 


ligently answer the numerous queries 
received, since the European war be- 
gan, from merchants and manufac- 
turers in practically every country in 
the world. According to the report, 
the United States is dependent upon 
England for a large portion of the cot- 
ton goods consumed in this country, 
approximately 36,000,000 yards of 
cloth, valued at $20,000,000, being im- 
ported into the United States annually. 
Germany supplies the American trade 
with a large quantity of chemicals, and 
last year sold $20,000,000 worth to the 
United States merchants. Other im- 
portant articles imported from Ger- 
many to the United States are cotton 
goods, palm oil, potash, salts, wood 
pulp, toys, machinery, cutlery, gloves, 
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silks, paper goods, clover and sugar 
beet seed, rice flour, cocoa, spirits, 
wines and malt liquors, with a large 
amount of luxuries, among the most 
important being silks, art works, autos 
and wines. We also import perfum- 
eries, diamonds and motion picture 
films from this country. France con- 
tributes few necessities to the United 
States. 

Italy supplies large quantities of 
macaroni, fruits and nuts, olive oil, 
prepared vegetables, cheese, still 
wines, art works, hats, argols and dis- 
tilled oils. Netherlands is a leading 
source of diamonds and wrapper 
tobacco, and also sends us hides, fish, 
spices, tin and paper stock. Belgium 
is our largest source of diamonds, and 
also sends us much rubber, hides and 
furs, and linens. Switzerland leads as 
our source of imported cotton laces 
and watches, and is important in the 
matter of cheese, silk goods and coal 
tar. lreland supplies large quantities 
of linens. 


Increasing the Connected Load Through 
the Sale of Electric Appliances 


By H. M. CRAWFORD, Commercial Manager, Bakersfield District 


Electric Appliance Sales— Bakersfield 
Salesroom—Christmas Season, 1914 


No. Type "ue K. W.H 
50 Electric Irons ....... 500 25 
3l Percolators ......... 400 12.4 
43 Grills and Toasters..550 22.6 
4 Heaters ............ 550 2.2 
12 Heating Pads ...... 50 .6 
4 Chafing Dishes ..... 550 2.2 
8 Miscl. Appliances ...125 1 
152 66 


As indicating the opportunity open 
to district agents and salesroom mana- 
gers for increasing the connected load 
through the medium of electric ap- 
pliances, the record of the Bakersfield 
salesroom for the Christmas season, 
1914, is herewith pointed to. This is 
only for the portion of the year im- 
mediately preceding Christmas and 
may be regarded as strictly normal 
business as it was obtained without 
any special advertising or special sell- 
ing campaign of any kind. 

The 152 electrical devices that were 
sold during this time represent an ad- 
dition of 66 kilowatts to the connected 
load. Basing calculations on the low 
average of one hour use per week for 
each device, the increase of revenue at 


the eight-cent rate will be $274.56 for 
the year. However, 25 kilowatts of 
this new load represents irons, which 
will be used at least three hours each 
week. Figuring 25 kilowatts for three 
hours each week, and the remaining 
devices at 41 kilowatts for one hour 
each week, the total increased revenue 
from this source will be $482.56 per 
year. This of course represents in- 
creased revenue from sales for only a 
portion of the year. The total of 
$482.56 will have to be multiplied sev- 
eral times over to arrive at the benefits 
derived from the yearly appliance sales. 


A feature of this business which ap- 
peals to the Central Station man, is 
that appliance revenue is added to the 
“off-peak” load. For instance, in Bak- 
ersfield, our peak for city distribution 
begins, at this season, at 6 p. m. and 
ends at 9 p. m. It is not likely that 
many appliances such as electric irons 
will be in use at such times. 


Within the next few months we are 
planning an appliance campaign. We 
intend to do soliciting, special adver- 
tising and the usual demonstrations, 
together with one or two new features 
for such a campaign., We anticipate 
to place many hundreds of useful ap- 
pliances with our present consumers. 


California Leads in Good Roads Work 


Eleven million dollars has been ex- 
pended on California highways and 
more than 1500 miles of good road will 
be open to travel next year, according 
to N. D. Darlington, member of the 
State Highway Commission. Califor- 
nia leads the country in highway build- 
ing. He said: 

“More roads are now being built in 
California than in any other state in 
the Union. This state is spending 
more money daily for road construc- 
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tion than any other state. Approxi- 
mately 5000 men, more than any other 
state is giving work on state roads, are 
being employed on state highway work 
here. And in addition to this work, 
the counties are doing more road work 
than most counties in other states. It 
is not at all remarkable that Califor- 
nia's roads would cover most any 
other state in the Union and would 
also reach out over England very 
nicely." 


It's Necessary Nowadays 
Hokus: “Adam and Eve couldn't 
run an auto." 
Pokus: "UI fall for it." 


Hokus: “They lacked attire." 


Enough with His Own 
Beggar: "Please, mister, give me a 
dime for my three hungry children." 
Pedestrian (hurrying on): "Don't 
need any more, thank you." 


Finally Took the Count 
Railroad Attorney: "You are sure 
it was our Flier that killed your mule? 
What makes you so positive?" 
Rastus: “He dun licked ebry other 
train on de road.” 


No Practicing Necessary 

The cub reporter saw a hearse start 
away from a house at the head of a 
funeral procession. 

“Who’s dead?” he inquired of the 
corner storekeeper, who was standing 
near his door, gazing at the convey- 
ances. 

“Chon Schmidt.” | 

“John Smith!” exclaimed the cub. 
“You don't mean to say John Smith 
is dead?" 

* Vell, py golly," said the grocer, "vot 
you dink dey doing mit him—practic- 
ing?” 


He Wished and Won 

“Were any of your boyish am- 
bitions ever realized?” asked the sen- 
timentalist. 

“Yes,” replied the practical person. 
“When my mother used to cut my hair 
I often wished that I might be bald- 
headed.” 


Had Class 
Lady: “Is this a pedigreed dog?” 
Dealer: "Pedigreed? Why, if that 
dog could talk he wouldn’t speak to 
either of us!” 
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Running No Risk 


Waiter: "What will it be? Sauer- 
kraut or pate de foie gras?” 
Guest: “Ham and eggs. I’m neu- 


tral." 


Why Blame the Judge 

Court (to prosecutor): "Then you 
recognize this handkerchief as the one 
which was stolen?” 

Prosecutor: "Yes, your honor." 

Court: "And yet it isn't the only 
handkerchief of the sort in the world. 
See, this one I have in my pocket is 
exactly like it." 

Prosecutor: "Very likely, 


your 
honor; there were two stolen." 


New Habits 
"So you don't like living in the coun- 
try? What do you miss most since 
moving out of town?" 
“Trains.” 


And They Flared Up 
Bix: “What caused the fire in the 
match factory ?" 
Dix: “There was some friction, I 
believe, among the heads of the de- 
partments.” 


Comparative Anatomy 
"I am afraid I haven't enough back- 
bone to be seen in a louse: Hke that." 
— "Ah, madam, but this open part is 
the front, not the back." 


One Too Many 

À street car inspector was watch- 
ing the work of the green Irish con- 
ductor. 

"Here, Foley, how is this?" he said. 
"You have ten passengers and only 
nine fares are rung up." 

“Ts thot so?" said Foley. Then turn- 
ing to the passengers he shouted: 

"There's wan too manny av yez on 
this cyar. Git out o' here, wan av 
yez!" 
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Good At It 
“That Jones boy who used to work 
for you wants to hire out to me. Is lie 
steady?” 
"Steady? If he was any steadier 
he'd be motionless.” 


Too Clean 
“Dinah, did you wash the fish before 
vou baked it?" 
"Law, ma'am, what's de use ob 
washin’ er fish what's lived all his life 
in de water?" 


Right Back at Him 

An  Englishman, talking against 
many things in America, happened to 
say to a friend in New York: "Why, 
even your newsboys can't take a joke !” 

The American friend replied: “Just 
try the next one that comes along with 
some nonsense and see if he can't an- 
swer you." | 

The Englishman agreed and stepped 
up to a newsie, saying: "Hello, young- 
ster, look at your nose and tell me what 
time it 1s." 

The boy quickly replied: “Aw, look 
at your own, mine ain't running !" 


John Should Care 

“John!” shouted the wife, in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

John snored a bit louder and turned 
over. 

“John!” she said, with increased em- 
phasis. 

“What is it?" grunted John. 

“Get up. The gas is leaking!” 

“Aw, put a pan under it and come 
back to bed!” 


A Real Financier 

A Scotchman came upon an auto- 
mobile overturned at a railway cross- 
ing. Beside it lay a man all smashed 
up. 
“Get a doctor,” he moaned. 

“Did the train hit you?" asked the 
Scotchman. ` 

“Yes, yes; get a doctor.” 
“Has the claim agent been here 
yet?” 

“No, no; please get a doctor.” 

“Move over, you,” said the Scot, 
"till I lie down beside you." 
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Whiskey An Easy Winner 
"I hope you are following my in- 
structions carefully, Sandy—the. pills 
three times a day, and a drop of 
whiskey at bedtime.” | 
“Well, sir, I may be a wee bit be- 
hind wi’ the pills, but I'm about six 
weeks in front wi' the whusky." 


Making Life Easier 
"Say, Husky, they tell me the sani- 
tary sharps have banished the public 
towel." 
"Good. Now let 'em knock out the 
soap." 
"Yep, and after that the water." 


Sorrow Goes Begging 

Uncle Sol threw aside the letter he 
was reading and uttered an exclama- 
tion of impatience. 

“Doggone!” he cried, "why can't 
people be more explicit ?" 

"What's the matter, pa?" asked Aunt 
Sue. 

“This letter from home," Uncle Sol 
answered, "says father fell out of the 
old apple tree and broke a limb." 


Changeable Assets 

A Canadian lawyer tells this story: 

A bailiff went out to levy on the con- 
tents of a house. The inventory . be- 
gan in the attic and ended in the cel- 
lar. When the dining room was 
reached, the tally of furniture ran thus: 

One dining room table, oak. 

One set chairs (6), oak. 

One sideboard, oak. 

Two: bottles ‘whiskey, full. 

Then the word "full" was stricken 
out and replaced by "empty," and the 
inventory went on in a hand that strag- 
gled and lurched diagonally across the 
page until it closed with: 

One revolving doormat. 


Hard Times Everywhere 

. Jones was reading in a paper a de- 
scription of a society function in which 
Mrs. Jones had been the central figure. 

“The beauty of her Paris gown," he 
read, "beggared description." 

Whereupon Jones jingled a bunch of 
keys and a button in his pocket and 
murmured, "You, too, Description." 


- Fresno 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Mrs. Wishon spent the holidays in Salt 
Lake City on an enjoyable visit to their 
daughter, Mrs. R. W. Watson. 

Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster returned from the Crane Valley 
district about the first of the year, after 
having completed the work in that 
locality. 

The stork has added to the colony 
at the Tule River power house in the 
(eege of Master Ralph Clark Wisner. 

ittle Mr. Wisner, who was one month 
old January 20th, is rapidly growing 
into a sturdy lad and his proud parents 
declare they are having difficulty in 
remembering how he looks from day 
to day, the fine climate of the. Tule 
being so favorable for the development 
of the youngster. Mrs. Wisner, who 
was formerly Miss Bess Havner of 
Fresno, came to this city the first part 
of December.and remained at the home 
of her mother until a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Wisner came down from the power 
house over the holidays and to make 
the acquaintance of his son and heir. 
Mrs. Wisner and the boy have since 
returned to their mountain home. 

E. Schylander, formerly an operator 
at the San Joaquin power house, is now 


employed by a power company in Port- | 


land, Oregon, where he is working un- 
der Lou Mervin, a former San Joaquin 
employee, who is well known to the 
older members of the staff. 

William Stranahan, civil engineer, 
after several trips to the Crane Valley 
district, was dispatched to Bakersfield 
shortly after the first of the year, where 
he is now engaged with matters in his 
department. 

C. B. Tanner, formerly in change of 
the pole treating plant on the coast, 
has been added to the staff of the op- 
erating department now that construc- 
tion work in that locality has come to 
a stop, and he has been placed in 
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charge of the operation of the sub- 
station at Reedley. Tanner is proving 
to be an all-around man. 

A. Couzen, the painter, went to Bak- 
ersfield shortly after the first of the 
year to remain for several months re- 
painting the street cars of the Bakers- 
field and Kern Electric Railway. 

Elmer Gates, superintendent of the 
power houses in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict, was in Fresno for several days 
during the month. 

Auditor D. M. Speed was in San 
Francisco for several days during the 
month. : 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was called to the home of 
relatives in Modesto during the month 
owing to illness in the family. 

Substation Foreman W. H. McKen- 
zie installed during the month a set 
of 20,000 volt lightning arresters at 
the Henrietta substation. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson, of 
Madera, was operated on for appen- 
dicitis at the Eastgate Sanitarium: in 
Fresno by Dr. Burks Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9th, and stood the ordeal in good 
shape. He is now making splendid 
recovery. Mr. Wilson has been a suf- 
ferer from the ailment for some time 
past and in recent months suffered so 
severely that an operation was decided 
upon as the only means of obtaining 
permanent relief. His many friends 
over the system will be glad to know 
that his health will be very much bet- 
ter in the future. 

A. M. Frost, the genial district agent 
of the Selma district, was a visitor in 
the Fresno office during the month for 
conferences with local officials. 

H. H. Cartwright, familiarly known 
as Kelley, one of the energetic staff 
of the Valley Electric, submitted to 
an operation for appendicitis during 
the month and is now making fine re- 
covery. Kelley was suddenly stricken 
and now that the troublesome part of 
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his anatomy has been removed he ex- 
pects to enjoy the best of health in 
the future. 

The home of Line Foreman E. R. 
Banks was gladdened Saturday, Janu- 
ary Oth, by the appearance of the stork, 
which left a seven and one-half pound 
boy The younger Banks has a won- 
derful crop of fine red hair and his 
proud daddy says that this alone is 
sufficient indication that he will be 
there with the hooks on. 

Assistant General 


Manager A. 


Emory Wishon made several trips to 


month to inspect the working of the 
new line into the Lompoc territory and 
other affairs under his supervision. 

A. S. Kallenborn entered the employ 
of the company in the office of Gen- 
eral Superintendent Quinn the first of 
the month, coming from San Fran- 
cisco, where he has had wide exper- 
ience as an electrical engineer. 

H. H. Hughes, of the San Francisco 
office of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, was a 
visitor in Fresno during the month. 

Relief Operator P. C. McCorkle has 


Members of the Fresno Motorcycle Club before the switchboard of the San Joaquin power house, 
taken on a recent run to Crane Valley. Bruce Martin and Wess Sullivan 
show up prominently in the group 


Bakersfield during the month in con- 


nection with important matters pend- 
ing in the southern district. 


R. M. Alvord, in charge of the sup- 


ply department of the San Francisco 
offices’ of ‘the General Electric Com- 
pany, made a tour through the San 
Joaquin Valley during the month and 
in company with Jack Van Huysen, 
the valley representative of the com- 
pany, paid the Fresno office an enjoy- 
able visit. Mr. Alvord reports that the 
prospects are very bright for the year 
1915 and on every hand sees encour- 
agement in business conditions. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 


made a trip to the coast during the 
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been spending his time on a sweep 
around the loop, relieving substation 
operators at the different points. 

Jas. W. Stokes, district agent at Cor- 
coran, was a visitor in the Fresno of- 
ce during the month. 

Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore is get- 
ting busy again making out a vacation 
schedule for the boys under his super- 
vision. Although the annual summer 
vacations are still many months dis- 
tant, it is always necessary at this time 
to begin planning for them in order to 
arrange for the most advantageous re- 
liefs. The operators over the loop are 
now deciding what particular time they 
will prefer to get off. 'The objective 
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point of all, of course, will probably 
be the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Preparations are now being made for 
the installation. of three 300 K. W. 
transíormers at the Valley Ice Com- 
pany's plant in this city, replacing the 
present equipment and about doubling 
the capacity. The ice company plans 
the installation of a 400 horsepower 
motor to take care of the coming sea- 
son's business. The company's plant 
at Bakersfield is likewise to be in- 
creased and the capacity here, too, will 
be practically doubled. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, made a trip through the valley 
and coast counties districts of the com- 
pany during the month in connection 


Porter Simpson, of the mailing de- 
partment, was confined to his bed dur- 
ing the month with a severe attack of 
tonsilitis. 

Eric McKinlay, who has been con- 
nected with the meter department in 
the Fresno district for the past three 
years and of late has been testing the 
power meters, resigned his position the 
first of the year to enter the Oakland 
Polytechnic School in the department 
of engineering. While his resignation 
was received with regret, his superiors 
were glad to learn that he plans fur- 
ther schooling in his chosen field of 
engineering. 

A. L. Simmons, who has been test- 
ing light meters, has been given the 


The new office and electric sign of the Corcoran district. 
trict Agent Jas. W. Stokes after one of the big rains that are making Corcoran one of the valley's 


most prosperous communities. 
from right to left, they are: 


The photograph was taken by Dis- 


Grouped in front of the office is the district force, and reading 
Arthur O’Neill, chief clerk; Jack Kates, lineman; Vance Smith 
throuble-shooter and inspector; Robert Grant, district foreman; K. J. Li d 


ndsay, storekeeper an 


assistant clerk, and J. B. Marshall, lineman and trouble-shooter. 


with matters pending in his depart- 
ment. 


C. P. Staal, formerly auditor of this 


company and now in the employ of the 
Pacific Light and Power Company in 
Los Angeles, was a visitor in Fresno 
for a brief stay during the holidays, 
having come north to attend to per- 
sonal business affairs. 

Hugo Frank, who is holding down 
the operating job at the Henrietta sub- 
station, was host to the members of 
his family at a Christmas dinner in 
his little home far out on the plains. 
The presence of the relatives made the 
day pass most pleasantly in this some- 
what lonely spot. 
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position of power meter tester which 
the departure of Eric McKinlay. Sim- 
mons and his assistant, Burdick, have 
been at work on the power meters in 
the Taft district this month. 

During the month the 2300 volt lead 
to Kerman was discontinued and now 
this territory is being fed directly off 
the 10,000 volt line, hence doing away 
with the use of the old Kerman sub- 
station except for the purposes of the 
alfalfa mill. 

Miss Muriel Yearin resigned her 
position as relief telephone operator 
the middle of the month and Miss 
Louise Roth is filling the position. 
Miss Yearin gave up her work in order 
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to complete her course in business col- 
lege. She was a most conscientious 
and obliging operator and everyone in 
the office was sorry to see her leave. 

Traveling Auditors Erwin and Dick- 
son were in the Fresno office for sev- 
eral days during the month after com- 
pleting work in several of the nearby 
districts. 

T. H. Dick, chief clerk under D. L. 
Wishon on the Tule River job, and 
well known throughout the system, is 
now employed by the Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company in Miami, 
Arizona. In a letter to Mr. D. L. 
Wishon, Mr. Dick writes, “This com- 
pany is putting up a concentrator, 
smelter and power house (steam plant) 
and there is enough work in sight to 
last for nearly two years. The com- 
pany is now working in all depart- 
ments about 1100 men, but of course 
some of these will be laid off when 
the particular work on which they are 
employed is completed. It would do 
you good all over to see the dispatch 
with which the work is carried on, and 
the accuracy of handling the cost of 
the many jobs. We have a nice mess 
house and dormitory for the office men 
and engineers." The many friends of 
Mr. Dick will be glad to know that 
he is so pleasantly located in his new 
position. 

F. H. Good has entered the employ 
of the company in the statistical de- 
parment. 

D. L. Wishon was up from Lerdo 
during the month. 

The following letter from far-away 
Wisconsin tells of a hen which has 
eclipsed a record-breaking California 
performance. The letter is from a 
Magazine reader: 

Sparta, Wis., January 4, 1915. 
San Joaquin Light and Power Maga- 
zine, Fresno, California. 
Gentlemen: 

I saw by the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Magazine the following article: 
"A hen owned by Carl Tout, on his 
. ranch at Orange Cove, has made a 
most remarkable record in the egg 
product. The hen has laid an egg each 
day for six weeks and on the last two 
days has laid two eggs." I have a Wis- 
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consin hen which laid an egg each day 
for ten successive weeks last summer. 
I receive your Magazine monthly and 
it is always welcome. 
Very truly yours, 
A. E. BLACKMAN. 


Merced 

The line crew was recently dis- 
patched to the Stevinson Colony to in- 
stall a lighting transformer for Adams 
Brothers, who own at this place about 
900 acres, upon which two large dairies 
are in operation. They are using a 25 
horsepower motor and pumping water 
from the Merced River for irrigation 
purposes. 

À two horsepower motor and a light- 
ing transformer was recently installed 
on the Whitworth Ranch at Stevinson. 
The ranch has been leased for dairy- 
ing purposes and the present .tenants 
are now milking seventy-five cows and 
shipping their cream to the Newman 
creamery. 

The Yosemite Lumber Company 
closed down their mills at Merced 
Falls for the season the end of Decem- 
ber. 

Mrs. R. H. Benjamin, who spent a 
month with her mother in San Fran- 
cisco, has returned and “Ben” again 
wears the happy smile. 

Lewis T. Grant, a well known com- 
mercial engineer of San Francisco, has 
been employed by Emery and White 
to remodel their irrigation system, and 
he has already begun work on the new 
proposition. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was in the Merced district 
during the month on a business trip 
from his Fresno office. 

C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter de- 
partment, made a trip to Merced and 
Merced Falls during the month, check- 
ing over the big installations in service 
in this district. 

Scott Hughes, gas maker in the Mer- 
ced plant, spent the holidays in Bak- 
ersfield with relatives; and during his 
absence Mr. Hetrick had charge of the 
plant. 

The 20,000 foot gas relief holder 
which was recently completed and 
placed in service, is working very 
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Office and force of the Merced district. 


and Power Magazine 


Reading from left to right, C. J. Keller, collector; L. 


Meisel, chief clerk; R. Casad, district agent; R. H. Benjamin, storekeeper; W. H. Grumwald, assist- 


ant clerk; Miss M. Keyes, stenographer. 


nicely. It is a big addition to the facil- 
ities of the plant and has increased the 
efficiency of operation considerably. 

J. C. Fountain, pipe fitter, who has 
been emploved in the Merced district 
for some time past, gave up his 
position before the holidays and is 
now putting in his time on his ranch 
near Riverbank. 

District Agent R. Casad was a busi- 
ness visitor to the Fresno office during 
the month. 


Bakersfield 

The Bakersfield district seems to 
have sustained a severe attack of the 
Forditis, for during the past month 
three members of the force have sud- 
denly made their appearance in brand 
new automobiles. Charlie Bare, the 
well known arc trimmer, is now mak- 
ing his rounds in one of the most hand- 
some of the late type of these cars. 
Herbert Blair, of the gas department, 
is likewise riding in one, and Bert Wol- 
ford is the last but not least of the new 
owners. The boys all say it is sure 
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great to own a Ford, and from the 
looks of satisfaction on their faces as 
they go bumping over the highways, 
it must be so. 

Doc Radford, of the Kern Canon 
plant, is now riding around on a new 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle. On his 
new cart he makes the distance be- 
tween the plant and town look like 
nothing. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was in Bakersfield on 
several occasions during the month. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
paid the Dakersfield district a business 
visit during the month. à 


Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, was in Bakersfield for several 
days during the month, coming down 
from his headquarters in Fresno to at- 
tend to local legal matters. 


Chief Engineer G. O. Newman, of 
Los Angeles, and Wm. Stranahan, 
civil engineer from the Fresno office, 
came to Bakersfield during the month 
to do some work at the Kern River 
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Members of the Bakersfield force out on a joyride. 
in Alfalfa" is an appropriate heading for the picture. 


Canon plant. Mr. Stranahan remained 
the greater part of the month. 

Frank Easton, who assisted with the 
local office work during the Christmas 
season while on a vacation from col- 
lege, returned to Berkeley shortly after 
the first of the month to resume his 
studies. 

William Tyler received the sad in- 
telligence during the month of the 
death of his father, and he made a 
hurried trip to Porterville to attend 
the funeral. All of Bill's friends have 
much sympathy for him in his hour 
of grief. 

Lou Johnston, of the meter depart- 
ment, has been on the west side the 
greater part of the month in connec- 
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No, neither “Pigs in Clover" or “Chickens 
It’s just a picture, that’s all. 


tion with the test work now going on 
there. | 


W. R. R. Porter, of the auditor's 
force of the Fresno office, has been 
in Bakersfield during the month in 
connection with work in his depart- 
ment. 

R. C. Mallery was on the sick list 
for several days but is again back at 
his desk. 


D. B. Ogle, assistant to Electrical 
Superintendent C. L. Easton, spent his 
Christmas vacation in Los Angeles, 
and returned reporting a most enjoy- 
able time. 


Blyth Furman, of the electrical 
superintendent's office, spent a few 
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days in Sacramento during the month 
on a business trip. 


Arthur Church enjoyed a brief 
Christmas layoff visiting with relatives 
in the southern part of the state. 


Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton, accompanied by M. Klipple of the 
meter department, spent several days 
on the west side during the month. 


A. 'Theile has entirely recovered 
from his recent sick spell and is again 
at his regular post of duty. 

Saturday, January 23rd, was the date 
decided upon for the dance of the K. 
V. A. Club and by the time this issue 
of the Magazine reaches its readers the 
dance will be a matter of pleasant his- 
tory. The dances of the power com- 
pany employees are becoming some of 
the most looked forward to affairs of 
the younger set in Bakersfield and the 
members of the club who have the par- 
ties in charge deserve great credit for 
the highly successful manner in which 
they are conducted. 

Commercial Manager Crawford and 
Assistant Carson have been conduct- 
ing a sale of gas stoves during the 
month and they have been very much 
pleased with the very successful man- 
ner in which they have been reducing 
the stock. The secret of their success 
is that they have been giving real 
values for the money. 

Here is a good one on D. B. Ogle, 
and those who know Dave admit that 
it sounds just like him. The best of 
it is, Ace Meudell and Dob Brisbane 
declare that every word of it is the 
naked truth. The trio went on a hunt- 
ing trip south along the river not long 
ago and Dave in his quest for birds 
wandered away from Ace and Bris- 
bane, going fully three miles further 
down the river. The only thing Dave 
saw resembling game was a goose 
with a broken wing that was hobbling 
along the bank. Dave, with a clear 
and far-sighted vision, got behind the 
goose and started him back up the 
stream in the direction of the machine 
and his hunter companions. When he 
finally arrived at the scene and had 
enlisted the efforts of Meudell and 
Brisbane to bring the goose to a stand- 
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still, Dave put his repeating Winches- 
ter to his shoulder and after taking a 
deliberate and careful aim, fired. The 
goose still held his ground. Dave fired 
again and still the goose stood still, 
and finally after two more such efforts 
Mr. Goose was at last compelled to 
kick up his legs. Of course there was 
much laughter from Ace and Bob, and 
when they were finally able to control 
themselves, they asked Dave why un- 
der the sun he did not shoot the goose 
down the river. “Well,” said Dave, 
"Ill tell you. It was easier to make 
him swim up stream and shoot him 
here, than to shoot him down there 
and carry him back." That's the height 
of laziness. 


McFarland 


District Agent O. A. Walthall has 
many prospects in view for power in- 
stallations and he is looking forward 
to a particularly active season. The 
following from the Bakersfield Califor- 
nian tells of some of the activity in his 
locality : 

Storage reservoirs are being built 
and a number of pumping plants are 
being installed by residents of the 
Wasco district. The farmers there be- 


Members of the Kern Canon Colony. 
a happy lot as the big smiles indicate. 

oup are Superintendent and Mrs. Jack Nelson, 

perators Schultz and Van Meter, and the plant 
pet, “Bing.” 


They are 
In the 
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+ lieve that the use of reservoirs will 
prove far more economical than irri- 
gating direct from the wells. 

Among those who are building res- 
ervoirs is À. A. Charlton, who has 
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leased the Baldwin place of 120 acres. 
He is setting out a large acreage to 
alfalfa this season and expects to plant 
additional fruit trees. 


John Eberlin, who owns an alfalfa 
ranch that is one of the show places 
of the Wasco district, is also having 
a reservoir built. A descriptive article 
on the Eberlin farm will appear in the 
santa Fe booklet, which will be dis- 
tributed soon over the entire United 
States. 

E. Siemens, who recently installed 
a pumping plant on his ranch south- 
west of Wasco, is also building a res- 
ervoir, 

Scaroni Brothers, who are the own- 
ers of a very profitable dairy, were 
signed by Mr. Walthall during the 
month for a 5 horsepower pumping 
plant on section 19, 28-25. They pur- 


The Kern Canon puer plant. Upper view, 
looking down the valley over the winding course 
of the Kern River from the top of the pipe line. 
Below, the beautiful and well-kept grounds sur- 
rounding the residence of the power house crew. 


chased their plant from the Ardizzi- 
Olcese Company in East Bakersfield. 

J. W. Hoyle and A. R. Beckes were 
also signed during the month by Mr. 
Walthall for 3 horsepower plants on 
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With the Street Car Boys 
Motorman Alex Combs spent a week 
visiting friends at the southern beaches 
but found that the climate of this sec- 
tion of the state did not agree with him 
and upon his return he was confined 

to his home with a severe cold. 


In order to prepare his little farm 
in the Arp tract for the coming season, 
Motorman James Moore traded his day 
run with night Motorman B. Cum- 
mings. Moore expects to make a fine 
showing this season with his fertile 
little piece of land. 


Conductor A. Spear was compelled 


to remain off duty for several weeks: 


during the month on account of a very 
stubborn abscess of the ear. 

Conductor C. O. Files enjoyed a two 
weeks' vacation during the month of 
December and spent the time in 
Phoenix, Arizona, where he was em- 


ployed on the street car system before 


coming to Bakersfield. Files has many 
friends in the southern city who were 
glad to see him again. The conductor, 
upon his return home, told the boys 
the Phoenix would be proud to possess 
a street railway system as good as the 
one they are working on. 

O. W. Little has entered the employ 
of the company in the capacity of 
motorman to fill a vacancy caused by 
the departure of Motorman McSmith, 
who resigned to enter upon his new 
duties the first of the year as constable 
of the Sixth Township. McSmith has 
already begun to make a vigilant and 
painstaking officer and he can be de- 
pended upon to perform in the same 
proficient manner as during his service 
with the street railway. 

Master Mechanic Mickelberry has 
completed the paint room preparatory 
to painting the cars. Mick is very 
proud of his job and when the cars 
have been given their new dress he 
says No. 4 will be kept under cover 
except when out on private runs. 

A. Cuzen, the official painter from 
Fresno, arrived shortly aíter the first 
of the year to do the car painting, and 
it is expected the work will keep him 
in Bakersfield several months. Mr. 
Cuzen is an artist in his line and the 
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Bakersfield boys will hardly know 
their cars when he turns them back. 

Motorman Sanford and family spent 
the holidays with friends in Wasco and 
enjoyed the splendid hospitality of that 
section. 

Conductors F. Waite and C. Cum- 
mings have moved into their very at- 
tractive bungalow in the southwestern 
part of town. 

Motorman Ed Turner has been pro- 
moted to the main line, taking run 
No. 8. He says that now he would 
not trade it, under any consideration, 
for the Owl S. P. run. 

Motorman Miller was placed on a 
regular Chester Avenue run the first 
of the year, which was much to his 
liking. 

Motorman Washburn was compelled 
to lay off for several days on account 
of illness in his family. 

Mrs. Mickeblerry and children spent 
the Christmas week pleasantly with 
relatives in Fresno. 


SEM of the Road 
Travel with Electricity 


The other day three young men were 
discovered in a piano box in the Erie 
freight house, Chicago. They were 
beating their way from Binghampton, 
New York, to Los Angeles, California. 
Their piano box "Pullman" was com- 
pletely furnished with water, food, 
stove, frying pan, pictures on the wall 
and electric light. Class, eh? This 
just proves, Fatima, that even though 
you can travel without paying fare, 
you have to use electric light. You 
can't get away from it or without it! 
—Electric City Magazine. 


Peanuts Suggested as Food for Cattle 


Experiments recently completed by 
the Department of Agriculture show 
that peanuts can be profitably used as 
forage for cattle in the South Atlantic 
states where they grow so abundantly. 
Animals display an almost human 
fondness for peanuts and thrive on 
them. 


OF INTEREST IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


4 Grain elevators are now driven by 
electric power. : 

Gold dredges are now 
by electric motors. 

Modern “White Way" street lighting 
proves that business follows the bright 
Aghts. 

Much of our war news from Europe 
is llashed across the seas by wireless 
teiegraphy. | 

Windsor, Ont, is now using elec- 
trical energy generated at Niagara 
Falls, 250 miles away. 

Electric heating and cooking devices 
are being used extensively in domestic 
science schools. 

High power electric motors are used 
in the French army to extract the stee! 
bullets from the wounded. 

If all the water power of this coun- 
try was developed electrically it would 
save the handling of 285,000,000 tons 
of coal a year. 

It is expected that electric transmis- 
sion will be improved and perfected 


being operated 


until electrical energy can be economi- . 


cally transmitted for at least 500 miles. 
According to reports from England, 
the Chinese Government will construct 


numerous wireless stations in China, - 


rot only along the coast but also in 
:he interior provinces. | 

An electrical machine has been in- 
vented to re-set ten pins. The new 
clectrical “pin boy" will re-set the pins 
in a fraction of a second., An electric 
motor, controlled by magnets, does the 
work. 

The new hydro-electric plant on the 
St. Croix River, at Grand Falls, Maine, 
Las been completed, and put in opera- 
tion. Power is supplied to the mills 
of the St. Croix Poper Company at 
Woodland. 

With a population of 110,000 served 
bv its lines, the Dallas (Texas) Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company has 
^0.000 customers connected, represent- 
ig one user of electric service for 
every five and one-half inhabitants, Or, 
taking the usual basis of the directory 
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makers, which assumes five persons for 
each family, almost every household in 
Dallas is a user of the central station 
service. 

Seven electrically operated crossing 
gates are being installed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad to protect traffic 
across its tracks along the water front 
at Vancouver, B. C. They are of the 
portcullis type and will be raised and 
lowered by pressing a push-button con- 
trolling the master operating switch. 

Within the last five years a new field 
for the application of electricity has 
been created in Europe, based upon the 
electrical production of ultra-violet 
light for the sterilization of water and 
for other purposes. Many installations 
of this kind have been made in Europe 
for both small and large water works, 
and they are operated very success- 
fully. Their simplicity and rapidity of 
action are highly satisfactory. 

The Booth-Kelly lumber mill at 
Springfield, Ore., has contracted for 
power from the Oregon Power Com- 
pany. This mill has a capacity of 
150,000 feet for a ten-hour run. There 
are,65 motors aggregating 2150 horse-. 
power. The number of employees is 
about 125. There is a monorail con- 
veyor as well as electric trucks for 
moving lumber about the yord. The 
refuse is turned over to the adjacent 
plant of the Oregon Power Company 
for fuel. 

Because of the fact that gasoline 
trucks are useful for service in the 
European war zone, and since nearly 
all such trucks in England have been 
requisitioned by the government, elec- 
tric vehicles are now in many cases 
being substituted. It is reported that 
the available stock kept on hand by the 
various dealers in London has been en- 
tirely bought up. Recently American 
manufacturers inaugurated a campaign 
to sell electric automobiles in England, 
and present conditions seem exceed- 
ingly favorable to the success of their _ 
efforts. — e mE 
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Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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